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LIBERAL REUNION, 





For the last three months rumours of Liberal Reunion have been 
in the air. And with what results? The three organisations of 
the Liberal Unionist party, the Liberal Unionist Association, 
the Radical Union, and the Liberal Union, have all entered 
on a fresh career of active work throughout the country, and 
Mr. Chamberlain has announced at Birmingham that the policy 
of the future is to be one of the most vigorous party organisation. 
Put plainly, his proposal at Birmingham comes to nothing less 
than this—Since people in England do not understand voting 
outside their party, we can only do the greatest amount of 
execution on the Gladstonians by splitting the Liberal votes at 
the polls. We Liberal Unionists must, therefore, be prepared, at 
the next General Election, wherever possible, to run independent 
candidates. This is indeed flinging away the scabbard. It means 
that Mr. Chamberlain is determined that if the Liberal Unionist 
party is to perish, it shall drag the Gladstonians down with it in 
its ruin. Three-cornered battles in every English and Scotch 
county and borough mean a compact Conservative majority of 
seventy at the next Election. ‘This is what Mr.*Schnadhorst 
must reckon on if the leaders of the Gladstonians cannot accept 
the terms Mr. Chamberlain puts forward as the basis of 
reconciliation. It will, at first sight, seem to the Gladstonians 
as if Mr. Chamberlain was unduly arrogant in his proposals 
for reunion. He says in effect, Though we will take a clean 
sheet of paper on which to draw our proposals for solving the 
Irish problem, that sheet of paper must have printed on it 
the following seven fundamental conditions, to be unreservedly 
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assented to by the Gladstonians as the preliminaries of all 
negotiation. On them there must be no discussion. (1) 
Mr. Gladstone's Land Bill must be absolutely abandoned. 
(2) The continuous representation of Ireland in the Imperial 
Parliament on the principles of the Act of Union must be 
maintained. (3) Any powers entrusted to an Irish Legislative 
body must be delegated not surrendered, and must be strictly 
confined and limited in their scope any Irish legislative 
ody must be absolutely subordinate, the mere creature of the 
Imperial Parliament, not a body of co-ordinate or semi-co-ordinate 
powers. (4) The maintenance of law and order must not be 
entrusted to an Irish body, but must be under the control of the 
Imperial Parliament—i.e., the Irish judges and police must 
remain as they now are, appointed by and responsible to the 
Imperial authority. (5) The financial unity of the empire 
must be preserved intact,—7.e., no Irish body shall be allowed 
to possess any but the limited fiscal powers such as are fitly 
enjoyed by municipal bodies. (6) The two orders, property 
qualifications and plurality of votes, must be abandoned. (7 
Lastly, Ulster shall not against her will be placed under a Dublin 
Parliament. 

These seven points, which Mr. Chamberlain gave his audience 
to understand were shared with him by Lord Hartington, Sir 
George Trevelyan, and Sir Henry James, must, it is now quite 
evident, be assented to by Mr. Gladstone and his followers if 
reunion is to be secured. We propose to look at them one by 
one, and to see whether there is any reasonable ground for 
supposing that Mr. Gladstone will be inclined to yiel 1 on any of 
them ; whether, if he is inclined to yield on them, Mr. Parnell will 
allow him to do so; ; and lastly, whether those orim figures which 
stand behind Mr. Parnell, Patrick Ford, and the other leaders of 
the American dynamite party, will not, even if Mr. Parnell can 
be got to agree, prevent the Irish parliament ary party from fol- 
lowing him in giving way. It is no good to pretend that the 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish allies need not be considered, 
for it is quite obvious that Mr..Gladstone will not care to buy 
the Liberal Unionists by concessions which will lose him the 
Parnellites. To gain seventy votes and to lose ninety is a parlia- 
mentary game by no means worth the candle. 

Mr. Gladstone had a good many moderate as well as a good 
many extreme supporters for his two great Bills of last spring. 
Taking his scheme as a whole, it was an extraordinary adroit 
patch wor k of compromise. There was a clause or a sub-section 
to suit every political palate. One provision was a solace to the 
moderates, the next was a concession to the Radicals. But do 
not Mr. Chamberlain’s seven points contrive to strike at the 
gains of both these sections; to wound the susceptibilities of 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Conybeare at one moment, and at 
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the next to outrage the feelings of Mr. Whitbread and Lord 


Spencer ? 
Let us take, first, the absolute dropping of the -Gladstonian 
Land Bill. How can Lord Spencer possibly accept this? It is 
evident that he clings passionately to the notion of the Land 
Bill. Only three weeks ago—on March 8th—he made an 
energetic defence of the Bill. He, at least, does not believe that 
Mr. Gladstone wishes to drop that measure. No doubt it may 
be argued, that having given a clean Bill of moral health to the 
Parnellite members concerning the outrages Lord Spencer’s use 
is gone, and his opinion may now be safely ignored, Yet even 
Mr. Gladstone could hardly afford to act quite sO cynically as 
this, and the attitude of Lord Spencer will certainly count for 
something. But Lord Spencer is not the only, though the latest, 
apologist for the Land Bill. Mr. Morley, at any rate, used to be 
equally strong in its defence. Now Mr. Morley boasts of a 
political consistency somewhat more real than most of his 
colleagues, since he, alone of them, did not find salvation and 
office in one and the same month. It may, therefore, be assumed 
hat he, too, will not care to drop the Land Bill the moment he is 
told to do so by Mr. Gladstone. I do not say that these obstacles 
are by any means insurmountable, but at any rate they will 
have to be reckoned with. Next comes the question of retain- 
ing the Irish members at Westminster. There was no point in 
the whole controversy which raged over the Home Rule Bill 
more obscured by cross-purposes, and less referred to principle 
than this. In effect, to banish the Irish members was to repeal 
the Act of Union. This Mr. Chamberlain, with that remarkable 
gift for seeing into the principles on which a measure is based of 
which he is ‘possessed, discerned at once. He fastened them on 
this provision as the fundamental mistake of the Bill. His 
cardinal maxims being that the integrity of the empire must be 
preserved, and that Great Britain must be governed through 
representative institutions, it was to him absolutely essential that 
the Irish members should remain at Westminster. The orly 
logical alternative to the view was that held by those who 
desired to govern Ireland as a Crown colony. Yet there were 
many Liberal Unionists who did not adopt the Crown colony 
scheme, and yet were somehow disturbed at the notion of having 
to insist that the Irish should be retained at Westminster. They 
saw that to get rid of the Parnellites from Parliament would be 
an immense boon; and they argued, Why attack the only good 
clause in the Bill? for getting “that a constitutional legislative 
enactment must be based on a definite set of principles, and that 
(unless they were prepared to go in for ruling Ireland like India) 
the complete control of the Imperial Parliament could only be 
maintained by retaining the Irish members. But if this point 
was a source of difficulty to certain of the Unionists, it was a 
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source of infinite solace and satisfaction to the ordinary moderate 
Gladstonians. With them it served, in many cases, as a complete 
excuse for all the other defects of the Bill. “At least, it will free 
us from the Parnellites,’ was the formula with which they met 
every objection. It was the jam that made the senna and jalap 
of the other clauses just palatable enough to swallow. How 
will they give up this cherished clause? Perhaps a year or two 
of reflection will produce a disillusionment on the subject. For 
the present, however, we expect that Mr. Gladstone’s specious 
contention, that you would neither be breaking . the integrity 
of the Empire, nor repealing the Act of Union by doing away 
with the regular and continuous representation of Ireland in. 
the Imperial Parliament, has firmly possessed their minds, and 
they will cling passionately, almost fiercely, to the notion. Yet, 
oddly enough, the very same people in other matters do not 
fancy that a thing can be, and not be, at the same time. Truly 
Home Rule “is a great disguiser.” But if the moderate Glad- 
stonians will be disinclined to favour this test for reunion, the 
Parnellites are pretty certain to reject it absolutely. The men 
who, even when they most conceal their nationalist feelings, say 
that they want to see the Crown the only link between England 
and Ireland, naturally enough are determined to resist this badge 
of parliamentary unity. They want Ireland to take “her place 
among the nations of ‘the world,” and they know that the more 
the representatives of her cities and counties take their places 
among those of England and Scotland, the less will she be able 
to assert that imdependence of nationality which it is the desire 
of the Parnellites to secure. They see well enough that an 
independent Ireland is absolutely incompatible with Irish repre- 
sentation at Westminster. 
Thirdly, there is the point that any powers entrusted to an 
Irish Legislature must be delegated not surrendered, strictly 
confined in their scope, and such as to make that Legislature 
absolutely subordinate to the Imperial Parliament. Here, again, 
a great many of Mr. Gladstone’s most statesmanlike, as well as 
his most fanatical supporters will find the very strongest argu- 
ments against limiting the powers of the Irish lk wislative body 
any further than they were proposed to be limited in the Home 
Rule Bill. We know Mr. Morley’s feelings on the subject. He 
told us distinctly that he was not going “to mock the people of 
Ireland by offering to them, in the name ot a Legislature, something 
like a burial board,” nor “to mock them under the name of 
Separative Executive with the power of choosing their own 
parish beadle.” Evidently Mr. Morley’s notion is, that we ought 
not to try and see how little Home Rule we can give, but how 
much. He, and those who think with him, argue that it is safer 
to give a large measure than a small one. That the Irish will 
never be content with a half measure, and that to force on them 















































LIBERAL REUNION, 389 
what they do not want is only to aggravate the evils of the 
situation, is his often-expressed opinion. Doubtless this is a very 
weighty argument. Yet it can, 1 believe, be in a great measure 
met. This, however, is not the place for such a discussion. My 
object here is simply to point out how unlikely is Liberal reunion 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s basis as long as the Gladstonians continue to 
hold and express the views they do, and to maintain a political 
alliance with the Parnellite party. But if it will be difficult to 
get Mr. Morley to give up the idea of a large measure of parlia- 
mentary independence, and of creating a body of concurrent 
rather than of subordinate legislative powers, how much more so 
will this be the case with the Irish themselves? They say that 
Ireland can only be happy under a truly national Government, 
and they have always argued that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill was the 
very least concession of independence that they could possibly 
accept. To offer. them a Parliament more restricted in powers 
and distinctly subordinate in position, is, they will declare, to 
offer them something they cannot possibly take. If, then, 
Liberal reunion is to take place on this point, it must again 
be brought about, not with th e assent, but in spite of the Trish 
party. 

Next, there is the all-important demand that the mainte- 
nance of law and order shall be in the hands of the central 
Imperial authority ; that the judges shall be appointed by the 
Ministry in power at Westminster, and shall be responsible to 
the House of Commons. Here we come to a point where, 
though the moderate Gladstonians will often be ready enough 
to assent to the change, strong opposition must be expected from 
the extreme sections of the party. They argue, and have always 
argued, why not trust the people of Ireland ? Now, to refuse 
them the right to maintain law and order, and to appoint the 
judges, is certainly not trusting them, though in one sense it is 
not trusting them less than the people of Scotland or England, 
who do not appoint their own judges except through the Ministry, 
based on the votes of the represenatives of all Three Kingdoms. 
Those, therefore, who think that the supporters of the National 
League deserve to be trusted, will fight fiercely against this con- 
dition of reunion, which if it means, as it evidently does, that the 
police is to be an Imperial, not a local body, is making the pro- 
posed Home Rule in one instance less than municipal. It might 
be pointed out to them that this lack of trust ought not 
necessarily to destroy the virtue of the reunion scheme. No 
one proposes to give to London, when it becomes one municipality, 
the control of the police, not because the people of London cannot 
be trusted, but because considerations of what the old-fashioned 
jurists would have called high State policy forbid such a notion. 
Still, in truth, this question of the judges and the police is a test 
of the: way in which we regard the Irish problem. If we think 
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of the Irish as a brave, generous nationality, suffering nobly and 
bravely under unnumbered wrongs, then we shall fight hard for 
showing all possible marks of confidence in their future behaviour, 
and for letting them share the benefits which the responsibility 
of power gives to those who are capable of self-government. If, 
however, we think of the Irish as of a race naturally inferior in 
the arts of self-government, demoralised in former times by 
oppression and misrule, and now by the teachings of criminal 
agitators and self-seeking demagogues, and by these two influences 
reduced to a condition bordering, in many places, on complete 
moral and social disintegration, we shall not be inclined to make 
any concession towards allowing them to perform that most 
important, almost sacred function of government,—the selection 
of men to fill the judicial offices and the maintenance of law 
and order. 

The -financial unity of the empire is Mr. Chamberlain’s next 
condition precedent to any form of Home Rule. Under Mr. 
Gladstone’s scheme Ireland was to be. put into the condition of a 
tribute-paying province of the Empire—.e., she was to contri- 
bute a-fixed sum to the Imperial expenditure, and this fixed 
sum was to be a first charge on her revenue, which, indeed, was 
to be hypothecated in order to meet the payment. Otherwise 
the Irish revenue was to be under the control of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, excepting only the customs and excise, which were to be 
collected by officers responsible to the Imperial executive. But 
over the whole fiscal scheme was to preside that extraordinary 
creation of Mr. Gladstone’s brain—the Receiver-General—a statu- 
tory man in possession, an Imperial broker, a Saxon bum-bailiff, 
whose duty it would be to skim off year by year the cream of 
the Irish treasury. That this astounding nightmare of finance, 
a veritable Irish bull, in all its absurdities should have actually 
been proposed to the House of Commons, shows how completely 
Mr, Gladstone’s genius, even on its most practical side, had been 
captivated by the irrational genius of his new allies. It was, 
indeed, a scheme more Irish: than the Irish. Probably, therefore, 
the rank and file of the Gladstonian party, moderate or extreme, 
will not find any great difficulty in giving up this particular 
plan. They must, however, go further than this. They must 
consent in future to advocate no plan which will impair the 
fiscal unity of the Empire. What is meant by this? I presume 
that Mr. Chamberlain intends that whatever means of raising 
money may be given to any subordinate legislature they shall 
only be such means as those which have long been admitted in 
principle as suitable for municipal and local control—namely, 
rates, licenses for the carrying on of particular businesses, or the 
use of certain luxuries, and certain of the dues now raised by 
stamps ; but that the collection of the Imperial taxes shall remain, 
as now, in the hands of the central executive—that is, the 
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customs, the income tax, and the other taxes not specially 
ty 8 would be collected by Imperial officers, and paid into 

the ‘Tmperial treasury, and a merchant in Dublin would stand in 
just the same direct relation to the Treasury, the Custom House, 
and the Board of Iniand Revenue as he does now, or as does the 
merchant at Bristol or Glasgow. What will the Parnellites say 
to this? Surely they will not regard it with any very great 
favour. Mr. Chamberlain’s sixth point is the abandonment of 
the two orders, of the property qualifications and of the plurality 
of votes. It is difficult in one sense to discuss seriously provi- 
sions which, even when explained by Mr. Gladstone himself, 
sounded like the maunderings of some weak-minded constitution- 
monger desirous of eclipsing the reputation of the Abbé Siéyes 


for the manufacture of worthless combinations of unstable 
balances and sliding checks. Yet it may turn out that these 


strange devices were peculiarly dear to Mr. Gladstone's heart, 
and that it will be very difficult to induce him to part with 
them. 

Lastly, comes the question of Ulster. It must be an absolute 
condition of reunion that the Loyalists and Protestants of the 
North shall not be, against their will, put under a Parliament at 
Dublin. Why should we refuse to apply to Belfast and Antrim 
those principles of freedom and independence in local govern- 
ment which we are willing to apply to Dublin and Kildare ? 
This, perhaps, will turn out the crucial test for reunion. No 
doubt, there is many an English Home Ruler who in his heart of 
hearts would only too gl: adly 1 ye relieved of the necessity of hand- 
ing over the prosperous, industrious Protestants of Ulster to the 
tender mercies of the National League, and who was only cajoled 
into consenting to the abandonment of the Loyalists of the North 
by Mr. Gladstone’s specious declaration that he had found it 
impracticable to —-* r any plan for excluding Ulster. It 
would be out of place here to discuss any definite plan for the 
treatment of Ulster, or to determine whether it would be better 
to have another legislative body at Belfast, or to declare the 
Loyalist counties of the North of Ireland counties of England 
or Scotland. A word of protest must, however, be raised against 
the ridiculous notion that there is any kind of difficulty in 
devising a perfectly just and workable plan. The only difficulty 
is again 1 the Nationalist Par ty. They will notand cannot consent 
to see Ulster receive separate treatment. With separate treatment 
for Ulster—and this is another reason why Unionists should in- 
sist so strongly on the point—the Parnellite idea of an independent 
island, of a separate nationality, is utterly gone. It is because we 
Unionists desire to see this ideal absolutely crushed, and because 
we wish to do nothing that will satisfy the Nationalist aspirations 
just as much as because we will not endure to see the Protestants 
and Loyalists harmed, that we should immovably insist on Ulster 
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being excluded. Separate treatment for Ulster is the best of 
guarantees that the Nationalist ideal shall be crushed. This the 
Parnellites see clearly enough, and it is for this very reason that 
I doubt, if even on the instalment theory, they could consent to 
this, the most vital of Mr. Chamberlain’s derhands. It will bea 
test of their sincerity. If they only want Home Rule for pur- 
poses of local self-government and executive convenience, as they 
sometimes affirm in England, then to exclude Ulster will not 
hurt them. If, however, they want Home Rule in order that 
Ireland “may take her place among the nations of the world,” 
then it is quite certain that they will never consent to let the 
Gladstonians commit themselves to the separate treatment of 
Ulster in any scheme of Home Rule. 

If I have attempted to thus sketch the difficulties which would 
seem to prevent any immediate effect from Mr. Chamberlain's basis 
of reunion, it is not with any sinister desire that such reunion 
should not take place. <A Liberal Unionist who sees the import- 
ance of the points of difference that still exist is not injuring but 
helping the chance of an ultimate and satisfactory reunion. If 
the two sections of the Liberal party come together again—as 
some day I most certainly believe they will—they must unite 
frankly, and without the least misgiving. Now, to produce a 
satisfactory reconciliation in public as in private matters, what is 
essential is to have the points of difference not concealed, but 
clearly put forth ; to let it be plainly understood what must be 
the fundamental concessions, and what those concessions carry 
with them. The more, then, the Home Rulers and Liberal 
Unionists discuss Mr. Chamberlain’s seven points the better. 

There is yet another aspect of the question which must be 
touched on. When Mr. Chamberlain told his audience at Bir- 
mingham that he was practically speaking Lord Hartington’s mind 
as well as his own, he meant them and us to understand that the 
points he put forward would be accepted by the whole Liberal 
Unionist party. No doubt he had good assurance for expr essing 
such a view. No doubt, in the abstract, the whole body of Liberal 
Unionists would assent to his seven points. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether they are just now prepared to go in for 
any further discussion of Home Rule till the land question has 
been solved, and till some satisfactory means of maintaining law 
and order in Ireland have been found. These difficulties once 
surmounted, I do not believe any strong objection would be taken 
by any portion of the Liberal Unionist party to the new pro- 
posals. If, on the other hand, they are pressed on at this moment, 
there might be considerable difficulties and searchings of heart. 
On the whole, however, as long as Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain are in agreement, the Liberal Unionists will have 
little to fear. They know that in following such a combination 
of wisdom and strength they are not likely to be misled, and they 
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will be willing, in order to obtain their paramount object,—the 
maintenance of the Union,—to sink minor difficulties and objec- 
tions. Though some may feel that reunion on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
lines will possibly involve the country in a somewhat risky 
experiment, they cannot but realise also that it will mean the 
disappearance at once and for ever from the region of practical 
politics of a great and immediate danger to the integrity of the 
Empire—the giving up of the alliance between the Parnellites 
and the Gladstonian party. 


A UNIONIST. 































LORD RANDOLPH’S RESIGNATION. 
A CONSERVATIVE VIEW. 


I HAD occasion to meet a number of my constituents some nights 
since, and if | was asked once, I must have been asked twenty 
times, what my opinion was of the conduct of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The judicious politician is usually furnished with 
some-weighty platitude of general application wherewith to stay 
the appetite of such questioners as these, and | own that I had 
not come unprovided. What answer I made is of no moment, 
but the interest shown in the political status of the noble lord, 
and the prevalent notion that the members of his own party are 
they who should be expected to pass some kind of judgment on 
him, have suggested to me certain reflections. We Conservatives 
are much indebted to Lord Randolph. His conspicuous powers 
in debate (“your only debater,” said a courteous opponent to me 
on the night when the Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke on 
the Address), his energy, and the vigour and freshness of his 
views, have greatly contributed to remove from the Conservative 
party the reproach which so long attached to them, that they 
were not the party of progress, not the party to which young 
men of spirit could fittingly ally themselves. His own youth- 
fulness (in a parliamentary sense); and his advance by leaps and 
bounds from obscurity to notoriety, and from notoriety to fame, 
have excited the admiration and roused the sympathy of the 
younger and more active members of the party. He has been for 
long the popular idol, but for the moment he is displaced from his 
pedestal. Why? Because, to put it shortly, he has been rough 
on his partners. A cynical observer of human nature would pro- 
bably say that masses of men are most moved by the exhibition of 
the very qualities which individually and in their own persons they 
least often display. He would thus perhaps account for the fact, for 
fact it is, that noble, generous, self-denying natures are favourites 
with the crowd. There may be something in this, for opposites 
attract. Let the Socialist inveigh against wealth to the top of 
his bent, and denounce to his heart’s content the extravagance of 
the nobility and the pageantry of the Court, yet will he never lessen 
the delight of the multitude in a splendid show. And so with 
regard to men’s treatment of each other. However meanly we 
may behave in our private relations, we like our public men to 
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be noble-spirited and not self-seeking. Now, Lord Randolph’s 
resignation of his post looked like desertion in face of the 
enemy, not from fear, but out of pique, because he was not per- 

mitted to have the chief direction of the plan of campaign. “He 
could not have his own way, so he left them in the lurch— 
shame!” That is the popular verdict,—the verdict of the folks 
who feel more than they think. Now what do the men of his 
own party in the House say of him? Well, we do not impute 
motives in the House or dive into the hearts of men, but, so far 
as I can judge, what we say or think is in effect this. Lord 
Randolph professes to have resigned on the question of retrench- 
ment, and intends to pose as the great Conservative apostle of 
economy, or, in his own words, to exhibit himself a sacrifice on 
the altar of thrift. We have no objection to this course, if he can 
justify the attitude he has taken . in the judgment of well- 
informed critics, but what we do object to is, that he should 
monopolise all the economical virtue of the party. Not merely 
does each one of us desire that the national expenditure should 
be limited by the national necessities, and that for what money 
we lay out we should get money’s worth, but any contrary view 
would be an absurdity. What man on ‘either side of the House 
would venture to announce himself as the advocate of extra- 
vagance and the opponent of economy ? So of peace as contrasted 
with war. Lord Randolph, therefore, has no higher claim to pose 
as an economist than any other member of his party, or indeed of 
the House, though he may well assert, if he pleases, that his 
economical views are the soundest of any, and this perhaps is the 
position he considers himself to have taken up. But is this so ? 
{ think not. Lord Randolph did not say that he must resign 
unless some specified plan of retrenchment, which he had drawn 
out, was adopted, nor did he base his resignation on the ground 
that the expenditure on the services could be ‘proved “to be 
excessive. He said the estimates were abnormal, but he did 
not show, nor indeed could he, from the only factors he used, 
what should be normal estimates. At the Conquest the price of 
a sheep was sixpence, to-day it might be fifty shillings. Find 
the normal value of a sheep ; impossible. Normal, or abnormal, 
as applied to prices, are incorrect terms. Expenditure of this 
year may appear excessive as compared with the expenditure of 
ten years back; but if it be not in excess of our wants, if we 

buy only what we need, and get good value for our money, 
the comparison with past outlay, “though it may stimulate 
an economical frame of mind, is, as a measure of value, utterly 
misleading. Lord Randolph ‘demanded that the estimates should 
be cut down, not because he could point to some specific items as 
extravagant, and, therefore, wished to save the money of the tax- 
payers on these heads; but because, having pledged himself to 
economy in his speeches, he desired to maintain his own credit as 
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an economist in the eyes of the people. Now Lord Randolph’s 
reputation as an economist, or in any other capacity, is not so 
important to the nation as is the efficiency of the services, and it 
does not heighten my opinion of his judgment to find that he 
should be inconsiderate enough to put the former before the latter. 
If he had given some solid “grounds for asking for a reduction, 
if he could put his finger on this instance of extravagance or on 
that, the case would be different. For example, if he could say, 
“There are lying in such a dockyard certain stores that will 
never be used now (say ships’ boilers and machiner y marked with 
the names of the vessels for which they were originally designed, 
vessels long since condemned); these stores should be sold for 
the best price obtainable. In the construction of such-and-such 
works material of such a quality is intended to be ordered a 
such a price. I can tell you where to buy equally good material 
at two-thirds of that price. In such a department there are 
twenty clerks doing, as 1 will show you, the work often. Dismiss 
half of them, and save so much in salaries "—if, I repeat, he could 
speak in this style, there would be something business-like in his 
demand for reductions. But Lord Randolph did not do this. 
He simply suggested all-round reductions in the estimates for 
military ports, mercantile ports, and coaling stations without 
reference to the reasonableness of or necessity for the intended 
expenditure on them; and when his proposals were rejected 
resigned, preferring to risk the safety and security of the realm 
rather than his own reputation. Now suppose the case of a man 
in private life, whose friends, interested in his welfare, think to 
be living too expensively. Two of these friends undertake to 
represent the matter to him. One comes to him, and says in 
a hectoring way, “John, this won't do. You are outrunning the 


constable. You must reduce your expenditure at once.” “I 
should be glad to do so,” replies John, “but I don’t see my 
way to retrench all in a hurry.” “Oh, nonsense, my good 


fellow !” says his blustering friend ! “don’t see your way, indeed ! 
Nothing is easier. Spend less by a thousand a year, and the trick 
is done. And I'll tell you what it is. I have staked my reputa- 
tion on this affair. I have told our common acquaintances that | 
am the man to teach you economy, so, mark my words. If you 
do not forthwith follow my advice, T'll never say another word 
to you, and I'll denounce you to the world as a reckless, good-for- 
nothing fellow.” Then comes the other friend, and says, “John, 
old man, folks say you are living a bit too fast. How is this, eh 
Don’t you think you could reduce your expenditure considerably ?” 
“Well,” replies John, “I should wish to, but I don’t exactly know 
how to set about it, and what expenses to cut down.” “I’ve been 
considering that,” says his friend, “and I find you could reduce 
your establishment in such-and-such a way and yet keep up your 
position. Then, look at your estate over yonder; that steward of 
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yours there is an incompetent fellow, and is feathering his own 
nest into the bargain. If you were to dismiss him, I have a 
thoroughly trustworthy man in my eye who would suit you 
down to the ground. ‘Then, there's your butcher's bill. How 
high that is! And what is the reason? Why, Cleaver knowing 
your reputation for wealth, charges you twenty per cent. more 
than he asks the rest of his customers. You don’t like to leave 
him, you say; you have dealt with hiss so long. Well, kill your 
own mutton for a bit, and you will soon bring “him to his senses. 
And ll tell you what it is, John ; I'll help you to look into these 
matters, and pull you through your difficulties, and nobody shall 
be any the wiser.” Which of these two friends would be the 
better neighbour, think you, to John ? 

Now I have said that Lord Randolph, in his anxiety to save 
his own credit as an economist, paid but small regard to the 


efficiency of the services. | should speak more correctly if I 
said that he actually Bae cated efficiency in them. In his 
second letter to Lord Salisbury in pacer he acknowledges the 


latter’s acceptance of his re signation, he speaks of the defensive 
forces of the country under the figure of a sword. “The 
possession,” he writes, “of a very sharp sword offers a temptation 
which becomes irresistible to demonstrate the efficiency of the 
weapon in a practical manner.” Moral: Go to your tailor for 
your sword. In other words, do not have an efficient army or an 
efficient navy, lest you should be tempted to make war. By all 
means let us institute a new order of knighthood, wherewith 
to reward the makers of blunt swords and bending bayonets. 
The Order of St. Michael and St. George is reckoned, I am told, 
the last hope of undecorated humanity. I propose a new one 
for the benefit of the above-named gentlemen and the admirers 
of their weapons in particular—the Order of St. Simon and 
All Fools. But seriously, does not the Ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer see that his argument, carried to its logical conclusion, 
points to disarmement pure and simple? Better beat our swords 
into ploughshares and our spears into pruning hooks and rely 
for our immunity from harm on the forbearance and clemency 
of our neighbours, than trust to arms so defective that we are afraid 
to use them. Let us have the courage of our convictions. Let 
us rid ourselves of the responsibilities and the greatness of 
empire, and save the expense of defending what we should be 
powerless to retain. Let us relinquish our hold of India, cast our 
colonies adrift, abandon our military posts, acknowledge Mr. 
Parnell as the first President of an Irish Republic, and, cooped 
within our island home, be satisfied with the condition of the 
Swiss, content to supply the nations of Europe with watches and 
waiters. 

But I am reminded that Lord Randolph would not leave us 
wholly defenceless. True, but on what would he rely to protect 
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us? On a free and independent people, “animated by undying 
historic memories.” Well, the Dutch are a free and independent 
people, who ought to be animated by undying historic memories— 
memories, to wit, of the days when the Dutch fleet sailed up the 
Medway, took Sheerness and Chatham, and caused such a panic 
in London that the very Secretary to the Admiralty made his 
will and hid his treasure in his father’s kitchen garden. Yet 
I fancy that whatsoever may be the spirit wherewith their 
undying historic memories may animate Dutchmen, it will not 
avail to prevent the ultimate absorption of that free and inde- 
pendent people in the German empire. But these same memories 
might be of some service to us if we were to recall them. “The 
war estimates might be very considerably reduced if the policy 
of expenditure on the fortifications and guns and garrisons of 
military ports, mercantile ports, and coaling stations were 
abandoned or modified.” Thus, Lord R tandolph. Why, ’tis the 
precise policy of the advisers of Charles II].! When the Dutch 
gave us such a drubbing, what was the state of our defences? 
There was “no powder at Upnor Castle nor Chatham,’ and 
consequently the Dutch men-of-war, we are told, “made no more 
of Upnor Castle’s shooting than of a fly.” 


‘** The forts designed to guard our ships of war 
Void both of powder and of bullets are ; 
And what past reigns in peace did ne’er omit, 
The present (whilst invaded) doth forget,” 
wrote Denham in the jingling doggrel of the period. 

There is a fine ring, I admit, about the phrase, “a free and 
independent people ; ‘animated by undying historic memories,’ 
and a familiar one, too. Lor d Beaconsfield once proposed to the 
Conservative party to “rely on the sublime instincts of an 
ancient people,’ but he had too fine a sense of the ludicrous 
to suggest that such sentiments might be efficient substitutes 
for an army and navy 
A CONSERVATIVE M.P. 
























































THE RELATIONS BETWEEN AUTHORS AND 
PUBLISHRS. 





For the better progress of knowledge and the promotion of the 
interests of the public in general, and of authors and publishers 
in particular, it is essential that equitable commercial relations 
and harmonious personal feelings should exist between these two 
book-producing bodies. Complaints have been made by a few 
authors that there is a great lack of such destderata, and that, 
therefore, the business arrangements between these classes are 
strained and very unsatisfactory. Now, whatever amount of 
truth there may, in some cases, be in these assertions, they 
certainly do not apply to the whole class of publishers. There 
are without doubt many who carry on their business in a usual— 
that is, legitimate and honourable—manner, and are and have 
been on good terms with their authors. 

One of the objects of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
which was established in 1884, is to inquire into, and endeavour 
to remedy, the alleged grievances referred to. In the discharge 
of these functions it is stated, on their behalf, that they neither 
wish nor intend to act in antagonism to the proper interests 
of publishers. 

Much additional attention has been directed to the subject 
of this article by the discussions at two conferences of the 
Society of Authors at Willis’s Rooms, on the 2nd and 9th of 
March, and the letters and articles which have appeared in the 
newspapers on the question. It has now apparently become a 
significant topic for public discussion, and not, as some think, 
merely limited to those whose immediate interests it more closely 
affects. 

The most important and the most widely-noticed statements 
at these meetings are those of Mr. Walter Besant, who read 
a paper at the first conference upon ‘“‘ The Security of Literary 
Property.’’ A speech of considerable length and interest was 
also made by Lord Lytton, who presided on the occasion. At 
the second conference, after a few remarks on the, relations of 
authors and publishers from Sir Frederick Pollock, who was in 

the chair, a paper was read by Mr. Gosse upon “ The Profession 
of Authors ;” but, according to the newspaper reports of the 
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lecture, his observations were confined almost entirely to an 
account of the ‘calamities of authors’? and the advantages of 
an organised society for the protection of half-successful and 
average authors—which functions se Société des Gens de 
Lettres (founded in Paris in 1837) had performed for French 
literary men and women; and it was hoped the Society of Authors 
would do the same for this country. 

While several of the statements made at these conferences 
have been supported and opposed in letters, leading and other 
articles in the daily and weekly press, the public have not had 
communicated to them an approximate full case for either the 
authors or the publishers. Nor do the aggregate contents of 
what has been published on the subject furnish anything like an 
adequate amount of information upon which a case for either 
party may be presented. What, however, is most wanted in this 
discussion is a critical article of the character of a forensic adjudi- 
cation upon the controversy according to its merits. If this 
object is fairly accomplished, or nearly so, the angry feelings 
which prevail on this question, both by authors and by the public, 
will, in my opinion, greatly diminish. 

As no attempt seems to have been made to answer this 
requirement, and as I have, after referring to the published infor- 
mation on the subject, consulted with several first and second- 
class authors and publishers on the practice, 1 hope I may not be 
considered presumptuous in commencing this somewhat difficult 
and delicate task, which others may complete according to 
logical exigencies. In discussing the subject, I propose not only 
to deal with the conflicting statements which have been published, 
but to adduce additional arguments, some of which might pro- 
perly have been used by one, and some by the other party to the 
controversy to strengthen his respective case. 

There are four leading methods of publishing in vogue in this 
country. Firstly, that “whereby the publisher purcha: ses of the 
author the copyright of his MS. outright; secondly, that 
whereby publication i is undertaken on the terms that the author 
and the publisher shall each receive half of the profits of the 
adventure ; thirdly, that whereby the author receives a royalty, 
or fixed percentage upon the sales of the book ; and fourthly, 
that by which the publisher receives a commission or percentage 
upon the prices realised by the work. 

To the first of these systems—which I find is adopted more 
or less by nearly all publishers—Mr. Besant, and other authors 
who agree with his views concerning the relation of authors 
and publishers, have raised no objection, but the former says 
that it would be advisable for those who sell their MSS. to 
consult the Society of Authors as to the price offered for them 
before accepting it. In answer to this, Mr. E. Marston, of the 
firm of Sampson Low, Marston & Co., in his letter to the 
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Standard of March 5th, says that the price he would give for the 
purchase of the copyright of a book would not be affected by the 
author having subsequently submitted his offer to the Society 
referred to and having been informed that they did not consider 
it an adequate one. I do not suppose he would, nor would any 
other publisher who acted on his own judgment ; but this is not 
a real answer to Mr. Besant’s suggestion. If the Society prove 
itself to have a good practical knowledge of the value of MSS. 
to publishers, and its valuations are actually realised in 
the trade, there can result only good to the writing profession 
from authors consulting them. If one publisher is not prepared 
to pay the Society’s estimated value, perhaps another will. The 
whole of this resolves itself into an ordinary matter of barter. 
No wise tyro in gems would sell a diamond in the rough without 
having first taken the opinion of an expert. But if his expert 
is Over sanguine, or has but a dilettante experience of stones, the 
diamond may remain unsold and unpolished for ever. 

It is, moreover, very doubtful whether authors are the best (or 
even good) judges of the value of their MSS. 

Another point not noticed in the case for the authors on the 
sale outright of their literary productions is the risk they run of 
having their reputation injured by the sale of their books to un- 
scrupulous publishers. It has been decided in the case of Cox 
v. Cox (11 Hare, 118), that in the absence of a specific contract, 
reserving to the author a qualified copyright, the purchaser of 
a MS. is entitled to alter and deal with it according to his 
discretion. The consequence has been that several treatises have 
been published in a ridiculous manner, much to the prejudice of 
the writers. The remedy for this is, of course, a matter for the 
agreement-form. 

In connection with the half-profit system of publishing, in 
which the publisher pays out of his own pocket all the costs of pro- 
duction, Mr. Besant and a few other authors have preferred grave 
charges against publishers generally for making what is alleged 
to be secret and fraudulent profits out of the expenses of produc- 
tion in all its branches. Thus the publishers are taxed with 
receiving, beyond their legitimate half-profits, considerable 
and unconscionable gains from the printing, paper, binding, and 
advertising accounts, as the costs of these are debited to the 
venture at higher rates than those actually paid. The replies of 
such publishers as have answered this charge in the newspapers 
are unsatisfactory, even when collectively considered ; but it must 
not be forgotten that very few publishers in all have joined in the 
controversy, and some of the leading names are noticeable by 
their absence. Mr. Marston states in his letter merely that he 
neither knows of nor believes in any such system of secret profit 
as is asserted to have gradually sprung up. On the other hand, 
Mr. Chatto, of the firm of Chatto and Windus, according to the 
VOL, XVI. 26 
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report of his remarks upon publishing which appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of the 9th of March, seems to be cognisant of the 
alleged system, and on account of its opportunities for unfair 
dealing condemns the half-profit method of publishing altogether. 
Now the result of my investigation of this vexed question is 
briefly this: That a publisher is morally (though without a 
special proviso to the effect not legally) justified in charging as 
his expenses in the half-profit venture such sums for the cost of 
production as he has actually laid out, together with say a charge 
of ten per cent. upon the amount thereof to cover his (per book) 
very considerable incidental expenses and the costs of his esta- 
blishment. This arrangement is one which reasonable authors 
publishing under the system would not be likely to object to, if 
distinctly specified in the agreement, as it should be. It is a 
disputable point with some authors as to whether the benefit of 
any trade discounts which the publisher may obtain on the costs 
of production, and any extra gains they may secure for lower 
advertisement rates given to publishers who are in a position to 
make large advertisement contracts, should not be equally shared 
between themselves and their publishers. It does not appear to 
me that the authors have any equitable right to participate in these 
reduced charges, for the following among other reasons :—In the 
first place, to obtain the discounts referred to for printing, paper, 
and binding the publishers have to enter into extensive contracts 
with printers, paper-mills, and binders, which contracts are under- 
taken at their own independent risk. As regards advertisements, 
publishers also make long contracts, sometimes extending over 
several years, for the sake of securing better prices, and they have 
to stand the risk of this, for they may not have new books to 
advertise in the spaces they have bought. Authors cannot expect 
to share in profits and not share in losses, which a division of 
advertisement discounts, and no division of advertisement losses, 
would involve. Further, it is only the more important publishers, 
doing a large trade, who are in a position to make these specula- 
tions; and it has not unfairly been maintained that the advantages 
that authors possess in the more extensive machinery placed at 
the disposal of their books by engaging the services of leading 
publishers, should at least be deemed an equivalent for the non- 
payment to them of a moiety of these discounts. 

A contract between an author and a publisher, that the latter 
should, at his own risk and expense, publish a work belonging to 
the former upon payment of an equal division of the profits after 
all charges had been defrayed, may, according to the dictum of 
Lord Justice Turner in the case of Stevens v. Benning (6 D. M. G. 
229), be considered in the double light of a license and a partner- 
ship—a license for the publication of the treatise, and then a 
joint adventure between the author and publisher in the copies to 
be thus published. A publisher, therefore, on the half-profit 
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system, is bound to show the author his accounts and vouchers in 
respect of the work published, or an action may be commenced 
to compel him to do so unless the publisher satisfies the judge 
that there is some preliminary question to be tried, It is not, 
therefore, necessary to have a stipulation in the agreement to this 
effect. 

When a book is published on the system referred to, and there 
is no assignment of the copyright in the agreement, or any stated 
time therein during which the publisher is entitled to publish it, 
it may be difficult to fix the date of the termination of the part- 
nership by effluxion of time. If the author endeavour to put an 
end to the contract, and to stop the publication of any subsequent 
edition by the publisher, he must take action for this object 
previous to any expense being incurred by the publisher on 
account of such new edition ; otherwise the publisher is entitled 
to be repaid this cost, and to enjoy the benefit of all the profit the 
hope of which induced him to incur this expense. But when 
expense has not been incurred by the publisher on a subsequent 
edition, the author can lawfully terminate the joint undertaking, 
and prevent any further issue of his work by the publisher, even 
if the latter has stereotyped the book before the publication of 
the last published edition. In deciding this question in 1858 in 
the case of Reade v. Bentley (4 Kay & J. 664-6), Vice-Chancellor 
Wood (afterwards Lord Hatherley) pointed out the difficulties 
which were connected with the subject, and the grounds on 
which his judgment was based. He mentioned that, while on 
the one hand it might be stated on behalf of the publisher that 
he had devoted the benefit of his talents and status as a publisher 
to the undertaking, and had incurred charges in respect of bring- 
ing out the first edition in the hope that he would be repaid the 
expense of the first by the sale of the second and subsequent 
editions, and to hold the author at his own instance to be at 
liberty to put an end to the agreement after the first edition had 
been published, would be to enable him, by an arbitrary and 
unreasonable exercise of that power, to deprive the publisher of 
ali his profits. On the contrary, it might be contended, on behalf 
of the author, that unless he was empowered to terminate the 
contract, he might be under an obligation to the publisher during 
the whole of the latter’s life, while the publisher would be under 
no reciprocal obligation to him. ‘The former could also prevent 
the author from publishing a single copy of the treatise so long 
as the publisher expressed his readiness to continue publishing. 
The author, however, would have no reciprocal power, and could 
not compel the publisher to publish more than a single edition of 
the book. The latter, moreover, in the bond fide exercise of his 
discretion as to the proper time and mode of publication, might 
decline indefinitely to publish, but without giving up his agree- 
ment, while the author, at the same time, might be of an 
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opposite opinion, yet for months, and even years, might be kept 
in suspense, and prohibited from publishing on his own account, 
until the publisher thought that the time had arrived for the 
revival of the public interest in the book. Under such circum- 
stances, this learned judge thought the position of the author to 
be one of so great hardship and difficulty, that unless it was 
clearly proved to have been contemplated by both the contracting 
parties it should not be enforced. 

It has been held that when the contract between author and 
publisher states that, after the payment of the costs of publica- 
tion, etc., the profits remaining of every edition that should be 
printed of the book are to be divided into two equal portions, one 
to go to the author and the other to the publisher,—this agree- 
ment fixes a certain definite time for the adjustment of the 
accounts, and consequently a time at which the author becomes 
entitled to put an end to his contract with the publisher. 

Now the provisions in agreements between author and publisher 
for the publication of a book on the half-profit system appear to 
vary considerably. It is reasonable, however, to say that they 
should give the publisher the exclusive right to publish the work 
for such a term of years, according to the character of the treatise, 
as will be likely to repay him (with a fair amount of profit) the 
expenses he may incur in its publication, or the copyright, should 
be absolutely assigned to the publisher, including in some 
instances his rights under existing or future copyright treaties 
with foreign countries, and under present and future Indian and 
Colonial Acts. 

Where there is a mere license to publish, and not a transfer of 
the copyright, the agreement is of a personal nature on both 
sides, and the benefit of such cannot be transferred by either 
party without the assent of the other. If, therefore, a publisher 
on the half-profit system does not secure the copyright of the 
work under the agreement, he may lose the great advantage of 
not being able to assign the right of publication to another. I, 
on the other hand, the author merely grants a license to 
publish, and this is in favour of an honourable publisher, he 
will have the advantage and consolation of knowing that his 
reputation will not be likely to be injured by inferior or mutilated 
editions of his work being published, which might happen 
if the right of publishing it was vested in an unscrupulous 
publisher. 

The reyalty system of publication meets with much favour by 
authors and publishers. The amount paid to the author varies 
according to circumstances, and ranges from about ten to twenty 
per cent. on the indicated price of the book. The publisher bears 
all the expenses of production, for which reason and the costs of 
his establishment he gets the greater portion of the profits of 
a book upon which a royalty is paid. It appears that in France, 
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authors who produced books in which there was no risk as to 

successful sales, were paid a royalty of one-third of the price 
actually paid by the public for these works. 1 have no doubt 
that there are several English publishers who would be glad to 
publish some of the more popular works of well-known authors 
on the high French royalty terms. Mr. Marston has in his 
letter, before referred to, offered to do so as regards the books of 
some authors. A few days ago an eminent London publisher 
told me that he had offered an author a twenty per cent. royalty 
as an inducement to publish his book with him. 

Publication on the commission system is one in which the 
percentage charged by publishers varies from about 5 to 15 per. 
cent., according to the estimated sale of the work. Larger profits 
are also charged on the costs of production; this practice is, when 
the justice of reasonable profits on production are admitted, quite 
equitable, because the publishers are subjected to much work and 
trouble in making the necessary preparations for the production 
of the treatise, and often receive no compensation for their 
services when the books will not sell. Many authors omit to 
have their works published on commission, because this branch 
of publishing is liable to be abused by money coming into the 
coffers of publishers from “ secret profits” on the cost of production. 
The observations in Mr. Marston’s letter on this question are 
very appreciable, and will probably be approved of by many of 
the higher class of British publishers. He says, “ Publishing on 
commission is a system which I dislike and discourage. If I 
have not sufficient confidence in a book to take some risk in it 
myself, I always advise the author to take none.” The com- 
mission publisher is under the same legal obligation to show his 
accounts and vouchers on demand by the author, as the half- 
profit system publisher is bound to show them to his author, as 
the former publisher is the author’s agent. Less importance, 
therefore, attaches to the recommendations of Mr. Besant and 
Sir Frederick Pollock, that authors should insist that accounts 
should be open to inspection and verified. It is gratifying, 
however, to learn, that Messrs. Longmans have declared that they 
intend for the future to give vouchers for their payments for 
the production of the books they publish. Other eminent firms 
have expressed their willingness to show vouchers to their 
authors concerning these payments, whenever they wish to see 
them. These offers, if followed by other publishers, should satisfy 
the reasonable requirements of authors to convince them of the 
accuracy of publishers’ accounts, without inspecting their ledgers 
and other account books, which would expose much of the business 
of publishers to authors which did not concern them. 

The statement, in substance, by Mr. Besant in his paper, that 
his observations were limited to the production of books in which 
there was no risk as to their sales, is illogical, as, in a pecuniary 
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sense, it is risky to publish nearly all books. The remarks of 
Mr. Chatto on this head, published in the Pall Mall Gazette on 
the 9th March, are important. He says :— 

“A publisher never knows whether a new book will ‘catch on’ any more than a 
theatrical manager can foretell the success or failure of a new play. A publisher very 
often makes a mistake. He may be over sanguine, and mistake what is only a poor 
duckling for an extremely fine swan, and over-produce. On the other hand, he or his 
professional reader, who may be a man of letters himself, may reject a book that 
afterwards makes a reputation and wins a fortune.” 

The MSS. of some of the most popular and remunerative books 
in the world were rejected by numerous leading and second-rate 
publishers. Mr. Marston’s statement in the Standard, that 
“there is no business under the sun more entirely speculative in 
anticipation, and more uncertain in result, than a publisher’s,” 
corroborates the quoted assertion of Mr. Chatto; and their remarks 
on this subject are, I believe, acquiesced in by all publishers and 
others, who know the risky character of their trade. Not one 
novel in a hundred appears to have a sale of ten thousand copies, 
and many have not a sale of even five hundred. An immense 
number of newly-published books are obliged to be sold annually 
at a great reduction below the lowest price obtained from the 
booksellers, and cases are more frequent than is generally 
imagined where three-volume novels, published at 31s. 6d., are 
offered for sale, uncut, for 1s. 6d. 

Much additional importance would have attached to the corre- 
spondence on the relations of authors and publishers, if a fair 
amount of trustworthy facts had been published respecting the 
risks and unremunerative character of leading grave books, few of 
which have a large circulation, and which generally become 
remunerative only after the lapse of many years. It has un- 
fortunately happened that the most meritorious books produced 
have met with this fate—works which have been productive of an 
incalculable amount of good, and some which have changed the 
current of thought upon leading subjects. One leading firm of 
publishers kindly showed me an account of their losses on some of 
these works published in various years, to better convince me 
of the importance of the subject. From the result of the infor- 
mation I collected on this question I feel fully persuaded that 
the publishers of this class of books treat their authors as liberally 
as they reasonably can. Instances have frequently occurred in 
which they have paid authors of very successful treatises far beyond 
the amount to which they were legally bound according to their 
agreement. 

Another very important point relating to authors and publishers 
is the agreement for publication. 1t is most essential that this 
should be very carefully drawn. The terms should be distinctly 
stated, and the rights of the contracting parties clearly defined. 
A difficulty sometimes arises in the interpretation of such a 
contract from an omission to distinctly state in it whether the 
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agreement is intended by the parties to operate as an assignment 
of the author’s s copyright, or only as a license to publish. This 
difficulty is manifested in the cases of Stevens v. Benning and 
Reade v. Bentley before referred to. In the latter case Lord 
Hatherley stated that “it is unfortunate that publishers and 
authors should frame their agreements with such little precision, 
as from these cases it appears they are in the habit of doing.” 
To mark his sense of the culpability of this practice, he refused in 
the latter case to allow costs to either party, considering that each 
was to be censured for the bad form of the agreement. 

Several authors have their books published without any written 
agreement with their publishers. The folly of this is palpable. 
A noteworthy instance of this was stated in the case of Warne 
v. Routledge, adjudicated upon by Sir George Jessel, Master 
of the Rolls, in June 1874. In this instance Mrs. Milicent 
Cook wrote a book called, “ How to Dress on £15 a Year as 
a Lady, by a Lady,’ and entered into a verbal contract with 
Messrs. Warne & Co. that they should publish the work anony- 
mously, and incur all expenses directly and indirectly connected 
therewith, and that each copy should be published at one shilling, 
and that the plaintiffs were to remunerate her by a royalty of 
one penny for each copy sold. ‘The copies were to be reckoned 
thirteen as twelve. About £150 was spent by the plaintiffs in 
advertising the book, and more than 40,000 copies of it were 
sold. As, however, Mrs. Cook became offended with the plaintiffs 
for describing the book as a companion work of their series, she 
gave them notice to put an end to the contract with them, and 
entered into an agreement for the issue of a revised edition of the 
book with Messrs. Routledge. It was firstly maintained by the 
plaintiffs that their agreement with Mrs. Cook amounted to a 
sale of the copyright ; “but, at the hearing of the case, they merely 
moved for an injunction to restrain the farther publication of the 
book as long as any copies printed by them before the receipt of 
the notice were unsold. The injunction, however, was not granted, 
and the plaintiffs’ bill of complaint was dismissed with costs. 
The verbal agreement referred to was as follows, according to the 
statement of Mr. War ne, mentioned by the Master of the Rolls in 
his judgment—viz., “ I,” said Mr. Warne, “offered a royalty of 
& penny a copy on all copies sold, counting thirteen copies as 
twelve; to which she replied: ‘I have a speculative turn of 
mind, and will take the penny.’ ‘To this I consented.” This is 
all the conversation that occurred, and is the evidence upon which 
the agreement is based. It is to be hoped that this case will be 
a warning to authors and publishers against entering into a mere 
verbal arrangement for publication. It is opportune to remark 
concerning this point, that, if a contract between an author and 
publisher is one that cannot be performed within a year after 

‘being made, no legal action is maintainable upon it for its en- 
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forcement, unless the agreement, or some memorandum or note 
of such, is in writing, and signed by the person to be charged 
therewith. It is not necessary, however, for this purpose that 
the agreement should be in one document. It may be collected 
from many papers if they are clearly connected, and do not 
require parol testimony to maintain the connection, as such 
evidence is inadmissible for that object. 

Among other provisions which agreements between authors and 
publishers should contain are, firstly, that the number of copies 
of which the edition of the work is to consist should be speci- 
fied, as it has been held in the second case of Jteade v. Bentley, 
determined by Lord Hatherley in 1858, that a publisher might, 
if disposed, publish 20,000 copies as an edition. Secondly, the 
general management of the production, publication, and sale of 
the work shall be left to the judgment and discretion of the pub- 
lishers. Thirdly, that the author should indemnify the publishers 
against the expenses of any legal proceedings for infringement of 
copyright or libel relating to the publication of the book which the 
latter might incur. It appears advisable also that the agreement 
include a schedule containing an estimate for the cost of produc- 
tion and advertisements. 

I will now offer a few remarks upon the leading objects of the 
Society of Authors, the amount of good it may and professes now 
to do in the interest of authors, publishers, and the reading 
public. Its first stated purpose is to promote the amendment 
and consolidation of the copyright law, especially between this 
country and the United States. For these objects the interests 
of British authors and publishers appear to be identical; and 
if the Society, with the co-operation of the Copyright Associa- 
tion, which represents the majority of the leading publishers, 
make systematic efforts to secure an International Copyright 
treaty between this country and the United States, and do 
what they reasonably can to improve our home copyright statute 
law, these ends will probably be gained much earlier than other- 
wise would be the case. 

The Society of Authors also intend “to define the principle 
which should in equity rule the agreements of authors with 
publishers.”” In these contracts, which they propose to draw up 
for the members free of charge, it is intended to stipulate for 
“open accounts and inspection of books.” One reason mentioned 
in favour of the Society drafting these agreements is, that “a 
publisher’s agreement is not one which can be drawn up by an 
ordinary solicitor, nor can it be examined by an ordinary lawyer.” 
I agree with this statement, and am fortified in my belief by the 
fact that among the numerous forms of conveyancing published 
in Prideaux’s and other leading works of conveyancing prece- 
dents, there are no forms of agreements between authors and 
publishers. I am of opinion, however, that, notwithstanding 
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this disadvantage, all, or nearly all, the better class of authors, 
who are on good terms with their publishers, will not resort to 
the Society for its aid in drawing up agreements for the publica- 
tion of their future books, but will rather instruct their solicitors 
to secure the services of the most competent conveyancing counsel 
who has a special knowledge of the various modes of publishing 
and all the reasonable requirements of authors and publishers. 
While it is probable that the services of competent lawyers 
would be engaged by the Society of Authors to advise upon and 
draw such agreements, it is not unlikely that the supposed addi- 
tional benefits which authors would derive from such agreements 
would be diminished by poe reser of opinion by the council or 
committee who had to deal with them. Mr. Marston, in his 
letter before alluded to, says that he had “never yet met 
with an author worthy of the name who was not perfectly 
capable of making an excellent bargain for himself.” Consider- 
ing this statement cum grano salis, and the reluctance which 
honourable publishers would naturally have to treat with those 
authors for the publication of their works who put no confidence in 
the equity of the provisions in their previous agreements, and theiz 
probable refusal to publish according to the terms advised by the 
Society, I cannot perceive that a large percentage of authors will 
avail themselves of the services of the Society of Authors as 
regards such contracts. 

This Association further proposes to advise authors as to the 
best houses at which their works can be published, as well as the 
best form of publication. So far as new authors are concerned 
they may do much good in this respect for these authors’ interests. 
They may also, in many os render the same appreciable 
service to literary men of reputation. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether experienced authors, whose works have been 
successful, will seek the aid of the Society, as they know quite 
well themselves how their interests can best be served. Again, 
however willing particular publishing houses may be to publish 
books and MSS. recommended for publication by the Society of 
Authors, the former will often be unwilling to publish them in 
the mode recommended by the Society. 

The Society intends, when the number of its members 
sufficiently increase, but not previously, to advise on MSS. for 
these individuals. I believe the Association would render a vast 
amount of good, both to authors, publishers, and the public 
generally in ‘this respect, if they acted on a well-approved plan. 
Authors of ineligible papers for publication would then have the 
reasons pointed out to them in a frie ndly spirit why their MSS. 
were defective, and how they could be amended, if possible, so as 
to render them fit, and, in some cases, even desirable for publica- 
tion. Other writers of papers, who are never likely to become 
‘good’? authors, would be discouraged from following literary 
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pursuits, whereby they would save themselves and their relatives 
and friends from much expense, disappointment, and trouble, and 
would also save publishers much time in reading, or causing to 
be read on their behalf, thousands of MSS. which are worthless, 
and whose authors are totally unfitted and are unlikely to become 
competent to creditably follow literary pursuits. 

An important leader appears in the 7?mes on the 10th of March 
in favour of the Society of Authors and the good it can render, 
although it does not point out the full scope of its utility. Of 
the two classes which the Society can benefit are, says the leading 
journal, firstly, those whose literary work is highly appreciable, 
yet affects too small a class to make it remunerative ; and, 
secondly, such writers of either sex, and particularly women, 
who, from delicacy of feeling, ignorance of business, or other 
causes, are unable to duly secure or protect their own ordinary 
interests. The manner, however, in which the Society should 
treat these cases, which are well worthy of their best attention, 
is not pointed out: it is a matter for careful consideration 
by a select committee which should be appointed for this 
purpose. 

One of the greatest grievances which the public have to 
submit to is, I believe, the pretended direction of opinion on great 
questions by mediocre and incompetent literary men and women, 
who have neither undergone, or will attempt to undergo, a 
systematic training for this purpose. Their name is legion, and 
not only do they, as a class, bring discredit upon authorship, but 
also impede the legitimate progress of the most competent 
authors. This being so, it occurs to me that the Society of 
Authors would render incalculable service in sensibly diminishing 
this grievance, if a select body of its members energetically 
endeavoured to stem the increasing torrent of this abuse, by 
pointing out, to the best of their ability, methods of literary 
training necessary to be undergone for the higher class of instruc- 
tive literary work. I hope that praiseworthy efforts will be made 
towards the attainment of this end without delay. In short, I 
am convinced that all the good objects in the aggregate which 
the Society seeks to accomplish, or partly attains, are not equal to 
that I have just mentioned for securing far better qualified authors 
for the higher direction of public opinions, especially on those 
subjects which practically affect the greatest numbers. 

The Society may also make itself very useful in enhancing the 
status of the lower grades of authors, including compilers, hack- 
writers, and those engaged in other branches of literary work, 
in which individuals of inferior intellectual calibre can gain 4 
livelihood. 

There are certain things which the Society of Authors cannot 
do, and which are frankly stated in the published account of their 
objects. . 
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It is stated that— 


“We cannot, first of all, make the reading public ask for bad books; we cannot 
next make the circulating libraries buy books which the reading public will not ask 
for ; we cannot, by any powers of persuasion, make publishers take the risk of books 
which do not promise to pay their expenses; we cannot, and do not, pretend to have 
any influence whatever over editors, or make them accept articles which they do not 
like ; and we cannot possibly induce publishers to pay more for literary work than its 
market value.” 3 
There is strong reason for believing that when there is a 
material addition to the members of this Society, so that it can 
speak out for the whole body of the authors of the United 
Kingdom, India, and the Colonies, literary pursuits will be 
regarded ‘with far greater favour than they now are, and the 
number of unsuccessful authors in proportion to the whole 
number will be materially reduced ; and then, and not till then, 
will numerous heads of families seriously consider whether they 
will afford reasonable means for their sons and daughters to 
qualify themselves to follow a professional literary career, with 
the view of gaining incomes therefrom, which will secure to them 
independence and happiness. There is a great future of useful- 
ness before the Society of Authors, and it is to be hoped that. 
their efforts for the advancement of authorship will be productive, 
as it may be, of great success. 


J. NEVILLE PORTER. 
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THE past winter has been characterised by an extraordinary 
number of paraftin-lamp accidents. Nearly every week there has 
been three or four inquests held on the victims of shoddy lamps 
in various parts of the country. Roughly I should say that 
during the past season the number of accidents has been nearly 
doubled. On this point it is impossible to speak with precision, 
because it is nobody’s duty in this country to collect and publish 
statistics on parafiin-lamp accidents, notwithstanding that more 
than a hundred persons, at the lowest computation, die every year 
an agonising death. The coroners, whose duty it should surely 
be to define with precision the different kinds of deaths they deal 
with, lump all lamp cases under the generic heading of “deaths 
from burns.” The only way to get at the proportions of the evil 
is to watch the London and provincial press very carefully. Even 
this is unsatisfactory, because whenever parliamentary debates are 
long, or exciting local intelligence crowds the columns of the 
paper, the reports of inquests are omitted. Bodily injuries, not 
of a fatal character, are, as a rule, not reported at all. In giving 
evidence at the inquest of Caroline Smith, at Islington, on the 
Sth of January last, Dr. Whitwell, resident medical ofticer of the 
Great Northern Central Hospital, Caledonian Road, said that 
“large numbers of accidents, caused by the explosion of lamps, 
not resulting in death, were attended to at that hospital.’’ The 
same statement with regard to unreported lamp accidents was 
made to me repeatedly last Easter, when I was visiting the 
different London hospitals as a Special Commissioner of the 
Lancet. 

Bearing, then, in mind, this difficulty of obtaining exhaustive 
statistics, a special significance attaches to the fact that, simply 
in the course of ordinary newspaper reading, I collected, during the 
five weeks preceding and following Christmas, eighteen lamp 
fatalities, being at the rate of nearly four a week. These occurred 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, and as my list was 
only a casual one, it is quite possible that twice that number ot 
deaths took place. And if eighteen represented the killed, how 
many people were injured? At avery low estimate, indeed, [ 
should say that to every person killed by lamp explosions, a dozen 
suffer more or less from burns. The best authorities on this 
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point are the resident medical officers at the hospitals, who are 
called upon almost nightly to dress injuries caused by paraffin 
lamps. I believe the majority of them would readily corroborate 
my estimate. If that be so, eighteen killed, and over two hundred 
wounded in five weeks through accidents with the present trashy 
lamps in use, are figures so ‘startling as to justify my contention 
last autumn, that Government ought to adopt immediate measures 
to put a stop to this frightful suffering and loss of life. 

Since my pamphlet * “appeared, Captain Shaw has reported that 
last year 238 fires were caused in the metropolitan district by 
lamps, as compared with 199 caused in various ways by gas. As 
the total number of fires was 2,149, the lamps were responsible 
for one in every nine. Of the 238 fires caused by lamps 130 
were due to the lamp being upset, and sixty-seven to the lamp 
exploding—in other words, they owed their origin to the ill-con- 
struction of the lamps. Only the remainder were really “ acci- 
dents ’’ in the proper acceptation of the term, it being obvious, for 
instance, that the “11 fires caused by curtains and window 
blinds coming in contact with the lamp ”’ could hardly have been 
prevented by the safest lamp in use. But, all the same, the 
“accidents ’’ pure and simple were in a woful minority. The 
blame for nearly 200 out of the 238 cases must be saddled upon 
the shoulders of the makers of bad lamps. No paraffin lamp 
ought to set fire to a house when upset, nor yet ought it explode 
when people blow down the chimney. That nearly two hundred 
lamps did violate these conditions in London last year, killing 
or injuring thirty-eight people, is a fact that demands the atten- 
tion of the social reformer ; particularly if it be clearly under- 
stood that Captain Shaw does not report a tithe of the lamp 
accidents that occur. The majority of lamp accidents are known 
only to the family circle in which they take place. The family 
doctor attends to many a case that does not come under the cog- 
nisance of the hospital authorities, and the hospital authorities 
in turn deal with many a patient whose name is not entered on 
Captain Shaw’s list ; that list comprising only cases where the 
intervention of the fire brigade has been actually invoked. 

In spite of this, the honorary secretary of the Scottish Mineral 
Oil Association issued to the press a few weeks ago a circular, 
evidently evoked by the controversies excited by my “ Moloch of 
Paraffin,” containing the preposterous assertion that 


“For thirty-seven years none of the members of that association had ever known 
an accident to be due to paraffin, or paraffin lamps; that it was quite incorrect to 


connect paraffin, or paraffin lamps w ith any accidents, and that the public could use 
Scotch oils without any risk whatever.’ 


It is astounding to me how any association could have come to 
sanction the issue of such gammon. According to the opinion 


* “The Moloch of Paraffin.” Price One Shilling. Messrs. R. Anderson & Co., 
14, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall. 
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of Sir Frederick Abel, and the investigations I conducted in pre- 
paring my “ Moloch of Paraffin,” the majority of lamp accidents 
proceed from the upsetting, or dropping, of glass or china lamps, 
which is commonly followed by the smashing of the fragile 
reservoir, thereby allowing the heated oil to run out and convert 
the tablecloth, the carpet, or the clothes of the bystander into a 
ltuge saturated wick; which wick, upon being touched by the 
unextinguished flame of the lamp wick, immediately bursts into 
ablaze. This is often called an “explosion,” although simply 
a flare-up of the spilt oil. Now is it conceivable that if a 
smashable lamp break, and the oil runs out as described, and 
comes in contact with the flame, the liquid will not blaze if 
Scotch paraffin? Every year hundreds of people are killed or 
injured by paraffin lamps, and every year hundreds of fires are 
caused by them ; yet “for thirty-seven years none of the members 
of the Scottish Mineral Oil Association have ever known an 
accident to be due to paraffin, or paraffin lamps!” There is 
only one word in the English language that will fitly describe 
such specious nonsense as this,—Rot, sheer Rot! 

It should be remembered that in my “ Moloch ” I say nothing 
whatever against paraffin, or against petroleum oil. I fasten the 
blame upon the lamp. .The Scottish Mineral Oil Association 
defended itself before it was attacked. How different the atti- 
tude of Birmingham! My “ Moloch of Paraffin” was hardly 
calculated to please that centre of the lamp industry of England, 
and, as I anticipated, provoked a bitter controversy ; yet when 
the controversy was over, the Birmingham Town Council sup- 
ported my chief contention by declaring in its Fire Report for 
1886, that, 


So long as cheap lamps, constructed on wrong lines, are allowed to be sold, fires 
and fatal accidents will continue to occur.” 
About the same time Mr. Braxton Hicks, the coroner for Surrey, 
in holding an inquest on a victim of the Moloch of paraffin, said 
that— 


“Lamp containers ought not to be made of glass, because if it fell, there was no 
chance whatever of escape for the person near it, for the glass broke, and the oil 
poured over them. Nearly every coroner in the country had held inquests on bodies 
terribly burned through lamp accidents, and he thought it would be well if it were 
made a punishable offence to make glass paraffin lamps.” * 

Lamp accidents are the growing scourge of every country 
where petroleum and paraffin oils are used, and since the Crimean 
war, the consumption by the world of these oils has increased so 
rapidly, that it now exceeds 700,000,000 gallons a year. ‘ Kven 
in our sparsely populated country lamp accidents are far too 
common,’ wrote the Cape newspaper, Port Alfred Budget, in 
February last, and, to assist in putting a stop to them, announced 
that any of its readers could see and read my “ Moloch of 


* Norwood News, January 15th. 
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Paraffin” on calling at the office of the paper. The Baku 
Tsvestie, the organ of the Russian petroleum industry (Russia 
manufactures 125,000,000 gallons of lamp oil a year), said, in 
reviewing a Russian translation of the pamphlet— 


‘There are as many lamp accidents in Russia as in England; the bloody victims 

of the Kerosine Moloch may be counted by hundreds yearly. Why, therefore, 
should Russia not do her best to put an end to the rule of the blood-thirsty 
Moloch ?” 
Since then Russia 4as made a move in the right direction. The 
distribution of my Moloch pamphlet among the Russian 
ministers has been followed, according to the newspaper reports, 
by the appointment of a Government commission to investigate 
lamp accidents. This is what we want in this country. In the 
meantime there is plenty of work open to the social reformer, to 
co-operate in the crusade against jerry-made lamps. 

When I demand that every lamp used in a household shall be 
absolutely and indisputably safe, I am not asking for an ideal. 
The conditions of safety I lay down are : that the lamp shall be 
one that can be knocked off the table, thrown about the room 
(men in a passion often throw a lamp at their wives), carried 
freely about the house, blown down upon, used with the worst 
oil the most rascally cheat of an oilman can deceive one with, and 
that can be confided to the most heedless servant, without any 
fear of a fire or explosion. If these conditions are fulfilled 
by a single lamp, there is no reason why other lamps should 
not be forced by public opinion, or by law, to adapt themselves 

to a higher standard, or else retire from use. How anxious 
people are to have safe hs a was shown last autumn, when a 
letter of mine in the Zimes, stating that the 43-candle power 
lamps used throughout my house conformed to the conditions, 
drew upon my unlucky head a shoal of letters—an invasion no 
literary man feels grateful for, and which I avoided a repetition 
of, in issuing the “ Moloch” pamphlet, by specifying the lamps 
[ used as the Defries’ Safety Lamps, even at the risk of being 
charged with giving undue publicity to them. 

In such a vital matte r, however, as the annihilation of the 
Moloch of Paraffin, it is carrying delicacy too far to refrain from 
publicly mentioning the name of a really safe lamp. Look at 
the evil I invoke these safe ty lamps to redress! Is there anything 
more horrible than a death from a paraffin lamp explosion ‘ ? Go 
to the hospitals and see the victims writhing in agony in the 
wards. Read some of the reports in the newspapers. Gas, 
when it explodes, bangs its victim about, and perhaps scorches 
him, but invariably leaves him in peace after the catastrophe. 
Paraffin, however, fastens its fangs on the vulnerable parts— 
flying in the face if the lamp bursts on the table, and at the 
stomach if on the floor—and proceeds to roast the victim with 
a fury the victim can scarcely ever cope with. Take a sample 
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case or two of the eighteen auto da f¢s I have specified as having 
occurred during the “five weeks preceding and following Christ- 
mas. Caroline Hall, of Norwood, when conveyed to the ‘hospital, 
was described by the ‘doctor as “ suffering from severe burns on the 
arms, legs, and back; she was scorched about the mouth and 
eyes, was almost pulseless, and in a state of collapse.’ Another 
witness said the exploding lamp tore open the skin of the 
woman’s face and bosom, and then set the bleeding flesh in a 
blaze. Daniel Manning, another victim, “‘ran into the street a 
perfect mass of flame ; he had nothing but his shirt on, but that 
was completely burnt from his body, and there was a fearful 
wound in the head, from whence blood flowed copiously.” The 
wretched man lingeredin agonytwodaysafter this terriblespectacle. 
Of Annie Parkinson, again, it is reported that “ the flame from the 
exploding lamp communicated with her nightdress, burning every 
part of her body and legs. The oil fell on the floor and set it 
on fire. The poor woman fell helpless, and rolled in the fire 
on the floor’ (wallowing in the flames) “ shrieking for help. 
Some neighbours burst open the door and put out the fire,’ but 
the woman died the next day. 

I could fill pages with similar sickening horrors, but surely 
these are enough. As for accidents with little children, the 
following from ‘the Rutland Post of January 29th must surely 
appeal to every mother’s heart :— 


“A child of twelve months old, at Grantham, in attempting its first innocent trot 
along the floor, seized hold of the tablecloth in order to steady itself, when cloth and 
burning lamp were both precipitated to the ground. It is the same sad story. The 
paraffin ignited, the burning liquid flew over the mother and two children, and whilst 
all suffered more or less, the innocent little cause of the catastrophe speedily died.” 


If any one seized a woman in her nightdress, saturated her 
with oil, and set fire to her, causing her to run about the house 
or street in a blaze, screaming for help, until some one came and 
covered her nakedness, and extinguished the flames, England 
would rise in a feeling of universal execration against the mur- 
derer. Yet catastrophes of this kind are continually occurring 
and the manufacturers of the jerry-made lamps are allowed to 
fill the shops of oil and colourmen with their glass and china 
rubbish without being pursued by an infuriated public opinion or 
placed in the felon’s cell. 

Whether the law ought or ought not to intervene to protect 
the ignorant masses. from these high-priests of Moloch is a point 
over which there may be a difference of opinion; but no one will 
dispute, I presume, that every effort ought to be made to educate 
the public into a clear appreciation of the folly of using dangerous 
paraffin lamps. A lamp that requires any cotton wool pre- 
cautions in using it, or which cannot be left in a room with 
romping children, is not fit for any household. Lamps with 
glass or china reservoirs (the cause of the bulk of the accidents) 
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deserve but one ieee be smashed and consigned to the dust- 
bin. Of what avail a lamp that is only safe ‘with the best oil, 
when at any moment an inferior oil may be palmed off on the 
unsuspecting consumer? A safe lamp ought to do what the 
Defries’ lamp does—burn a bad oil as safely as a good oil, and, 
moreover, burn it without danger, even should the oil get boiling 
hot. If upset, the light ought to go out at once, and it ought 
to be possible to safely extinguish the lamp—as I can do the 
62-candle-power Defries’ |: amp hanging over my table as I write 
this—by the common practice of blowing down the chimney. 

In my “Moloch of Paraffin” | said that my agitation for 
safety paraffin lamps was not on behalf of the rich and the 
educated—who had money and time to look after themselves— 
but on behalf of the masses. It is they who supply the bulk of 
the victims to Moloch. The drawback to the Defries’ lamp (which, 
by the way, is the invention of a Belgian, Louis Sepulchre 
honour to his name!) was its cost ; the cheapest being sold at not 
less than half-a-sovereign. ‘This was due to the simple fact that 
the trade in higher-priced artistic lamps is more profitable than 
the trade in the cheaper article, and while a strong demand 
existed for the former, one could hardly expect a company recently 
started to forsake Dives for Lazarus. However, in consequence 
of the agitation prevailing during the winter, the “ Defries’ Popular 
Lamp” has now been brought out, and I trust that its low price 
will place it within the reach of the suffering classes. It gives 
a good light with a small consumption of oil, and in the nursery 
and kitchen of the rich should be as much appreciated as in the 
homes of those who toil. 

All the same, the craving for undue cheapness in lamps is a 
craving to be withstood. Given two lamps, the ordinary danger- 
ous one that is sold with twenty or thirty precautions against 
ae the infringement of any one of which may be punished 
by death, and a safety lamp that needs no precautions at all; which 
is really the cheaper article in the long run? Shoddy lamps i in 

China or glass can be turned out che aply enough, because China 
and class. are easy to work; but a good metal lamp, with a 
strong, sound burner, is worth its price, and must always be 
dearer than a lamp constructed of fragile materials. A lower 
middle-class man gives readily enough a sovereign for a gasalier, 
why should he begrudge half-a-sovereign for a powerful 43- 
candle-power lamp giving more light than that gasalier? Even 
the masses are not so stingy as is imagined. During my recent 
investigations I have come across several instances of working 
men displaying a real anxiety to replace the rubbishy half-a-crown 
lamp with a dearer, but safer article. And who can wonder at it, 
seeing how much they suffer from the scourge of lamp explosions, 
and are exposed to perpetual peril in their households! “Lo expel 
that peril one must go to the root of the evil. It is a waste of time 
VOL, XVI, 27 
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to attempt to educate them how to use with safety the present 
dangerous breakable lamps in their homes. Far better to help 
them replace those lamps with safety ones, requiring no education 
at all. For any one in search of a mission there could be no 
better crusade than to attempt to put down the horrors I have 
indicated, and to which, occupied as my time is with the Russo- 
Indian and Eastern Questions, I can only devote very inadequate 
attention. None the less, so long as philanthropists hold aloof, 
and leave the masses to struggle with this frightful scourge 
unassisted, I shall persist in giving every spare moment to ficht- 
ing the Moloch of Paraffin. 
CHARLES MARVIN. 
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BY GRAHAM EVERITT. 


CHAPTER III. 
SOME OLD PATIENTS. 


For the classes or sects of persons who suffered persecution and 
bodily injury in support of their religious or politico-religious 
opinions, and who, on the upheaval of their own end of the poli- 
tical see-saw, conscientiously persecuted and inflicted bodily 
suffering upon those who had done them wrong, we entertain— 
we confess it,—the profoundest respect. Human nature, and we 
have seen much of what is called “human nature” in its various 
phases, is much the same in all ranks and conditions of men, 
although the mode of displaying its peculiarities may differ 
according to the prejudices of the powers in being, and the school 
of thought in which the individuals collectively composing those 
powers may, respectively, have been trained. A Protestant of 
the age of Philip and Mary thought it hard that he should be 
burnt because he declined to accept the doctrines of the Church of 
tome; while the Catholic of the time of Elizabeth resisted with 
equal sturdiness the idea of being turned into a Protestant under 
the same dulcet and persuasive influences. The Church of Eng- 
land men of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. cruelly persecuted 
their Nonconformist brethren who differed with them on the 
subject of Church discipline and Church ceremony, while the 
Nonconformists of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate 
treated with much harshness, injustice, and cruelty the late 
Church of England parsons and their sympathisers. We regard 
each and all of these sufferers with sympathy and respect, and 
none the less, because the sufferings, they endured were inflicted 
under the fraudulent and iniquitous pretence that those who 
inflicted them were actuated in their doings by the principles of 
Christianity. 

The martyrs in the cause of science stand on a widely different 
footing. They had no intention of figuring in the character of 
marytrs at all, and in considering their position, we are hampered 
with no prejudice of a political and so-called religious, but really 
selfish and sectarian character. Among them we should place in 
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the front rank, of course, the unselfish men who have lost their 
lives whie engaged in experiments for the benefit of posterity ; 
the second we cheerfully accord to those who, on early battle-fields, 
in primitive operating-rooms, or in the solitude, mayhap, of their 
own bed-chambers, have fallen involuntary victims to the tenta- 
tive efforts of the early professors of physic and surgery. That 
the members of this last class did not intend to become victims; 
that they had no sort of belief in the skill of their medical and 
surgical advisers ; that they resorted to them simply on the prin- 
ciple which urges the drowning man to clutch at a floating straw 
or fragment of drift-wood, seems to us to make small difference— 
little difference at this distance of time, happily, to the victims 
themselves. The men or women who voluntarily or involuntarily, 
knowingly or unknowingly, submitted to blundering (euphemisti- 
cally termed scientific) experiments, from which we unintention- 
ally derive advantages which are simply priceless, are entitled to 
our unstinted gratitude and respect. Such men and women were 
our respected forefathers and foremothers. Let us, then, in grati- 
tude to those who have so long passed over to the great majority, 
who endured so much suffering from which we derive so much 
benefit, take off our hats in respectful salutation to this noble 
army of martyrs. 

Take tooth-drawing by way of an example: only imagine, for 
instance, the changes which have taken place—the improvements 
which have been made in the art and mystery of dentistry, now 
elevated into the art of “dental surgery,” since the Princess Mary 
—better known to us, perhaps, by her unfortunate, historical 
nick-name of “‘ Bloody Mary,” submitted herself to the forceps of 
the royal chirurgeon, Nicholas Sympson. On the 19th May, 
1536, Anne Boleyn had been murdered on Tower Green: the 
very next day the brutal, lustful husband was married to Jane 
Seymour, ‘her maid of honour. Eighteen months afterwards— 
that is to say, on the 24th October, 1537, Queen Jane, having 
previously given birth to a son, happily, perhaps, for herself had 
died a natural death, instead of under the axe of the headsman 
like her unfortunate and interesting predecessor ; and on the next 
day the ministers of Blue-Beard were already looking far and 
wide for her successor. Mary caught cold at the lying in state of 
Queen Jane in Hampton Court Chapel. The vigil was performed 
on several successive November nights, and the cold settled in her 
face; whereupon Blue-Beard sent his surgeon, Nicholas Sympson, 
to draw one of her teeth. We may fancy the instrument, and 
picture to ourselves the scene which followed. Looking at 
Mary’s own position with reference to her brutal father, conse- 
quent on her standing out for her mother’s rights and her own 
legitimacy, it is not unlikely that she deemed herself fortunate 
that it was Sympson, and not a more sinister official, who paid her 
a professional visit on this occasion. 
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The statutes of the reign of Henry VIII. have thrown a curious 
light on the state of surgery at this period, and in a subsequent 
chapter we shall show you the pretenders into whose hands the 
wounded in the campaigns of this time were liable to fall. The 
tendency of nature to heal herself seems to have been very 
imperfectly, if indeed it was at all understood. Instead of 
bringing the edges together, and endeavouring to unite them “ by 
the first intention,’ a wound in those days was filled with 
dressings and acid balsams, or distended with tents and leaden 
tubes, in order that it might be forced into a painful suppuration, 
which was considered absolutely indispensable to effect a cure. 
Every flap of skin, instead of being re-united, was cut away ; 
every open wound was dressed as a sore, and every deep one 
plugged up with a tent, lest it should heal. Tents, syndons, 
seatons, leaden canulas, and strong injections, were among the 
chief implements of old surgery. T he lips of a wound were never 
put together ; if it was not larg re and free, the rule of the old 
surgeon was ‘to dilate it, but never with the knife. With a pair 
of hideous forceps, “ga gre egret of which may be seen in the 
old chirurgical books of the time of Henry VIII., and even of 
a much later date, they fore it open; they seldom made counter 
openings to let out the matter, and so it was an absolute miracle 
if the most simple wounds were not forced into malignant 
sores. These long tents thrust into wounds of the neck and 
cheek, made the neck or head swell enormously. In compound 
fractures they thrust their dressings betwixt the ends of the broken 
bones, as if they had been afraid of the formation of callus.* 

As for the virtues of cold water, they were wholly unsus- 
pected; so much so, that when a quack of the name of Doublet 
cured the wounded at the siege of Metz in 1553, the water he 
used for the purpose was supposed to possess magical and 
mystic properties. It was his policy, indeed, that it should be so 
considered ; and Brantome tells us that although his strange cures 
were effected with simple white linen dipped in clear spring or 
well water, he accompanied the applications with spells and 
words of incantation, clearly proving his own undoubted right to 
the title of quack. Doublet was probably acquainted with an 
ingenious treatise on gun-shot wounds, written by Blondi in 
1542, in which he strongly advocates the use of sad: water; but 
if this was his source of knowledge, he wisely kept it to himself. 
Previous to this simple and efficacious method of assisting the 
operations of nature, various extraordinary applications were 
held in high esteem. Among the learned a favourite remedy 
was the oil of kittens, a my sterious compound prepared by boil- 
ing live cats, coat and all, in olive oil; this ingenious and subtle 
composition went by the name of oleum catellorum, and would 


* 
The bony matter which is deposited between the fractured ends of the broken 
bones, and serves to re-unite then 
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have been infinitely more serviceable had the cat element been 
omitted altogether. 

The simple method of dressing wounds, especially those that 
were inflicted by firearms, by the application of cold water, was 
an inestimable boon to the wounded soldiers; for, previous to 
this innovation, injuries of this kind had been treated by the 
application of scalding oil or red-hot instruments, under the im- 
pression that being inflicted by lead or iron, which were sup- 
posed to be of a poisonous nature, the wounds themselves were 
poisoned. Ambrose Paré, called the “ Father of French Surgery,” 
(1509—1590), was one of the first army chirurgeons who exploded 
this barbarous and dangerous practice, and, like many other 
great discoveries, it was the result of an accident. Having, 
according to his own account, exhausted his stock of boiling oil, 
he was driven to invent a mixture of yolk of egg, oil, and turpen- 
tine, not without serious apprehension of finding his patients 
suffering under all the effects of poison in the morning. The 
result opened his eyes ; and to his unmitigated astonishment he 
found them in a far better condition than those to whom the 
boiling oil and cautery had been applied, in accordance with 
previous chirurgical practice. 

To men of the nineteenth century the ignorance we have 
attempted to describe may seem inexplicable, and the nineteenth 
century casuist may be excused if he proceeds to form from it 
conclusions which are both hasty and unjust. “ Here is a chi- 
rurgeon,” we think we hear him say, “aman of science, ignorant 
at starting of the efforts which Nature is capable of exerting on 
his behalf, —ignorant of the healing properties of cold water, of 
the nature of which, indeed, the very brutes may be said to have 
known better than he.” Now, although these observations are 
to some extent true, they are nevertheless unjust—unjust at 
least to this extent, that no allowance is made for the position in 
which the sixteenth or seventeenth century man stands with 
regard to him of the nineteenth; and until this allowance is 
made, it is certain that the former cannot be properly or fairly 
understood. We will endeavour to explain that position by a 
somewhat homely illustration. The man who has resided many 
years in’ an out-of-the-way neighbourhood must understand its 
geography better than an absolute stranger; and although the 
latter may find his way to his destination in spite of the devious 
roads and bridle paths by which he is surrounded, the chances 
are that in reaching it he will lose his way. Now the early 
chirurgeon stands to ourselves exactly in the position of the 
inexperienced stranger. If we know our way, there is every 
reason why we should make allowances for the man who does 
not. In order that we may do justice to the early surgeon, 
allowance must be made not only for the man himself, but for 
the time in which he lived—the prejudices, the traditions, the 
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credulity of his craft, and the superstition and narrow sympathies 
of the age in which we find him. As professional knowledge 
increased, as attention was paid to the study of anatomy, surgery 
made rapid advances in the direction of improvement, until in 
the days of Harvey (who in 1610, discovered the circulation of 
the blood) bold and important operations began to be attempted. 
The extreme clumsiness and brutality, however, with which they 
were performed could scarcely be credited, had not those who 
operated left descriptions behind them. Writing on the subject 
of tumours, the preceptor of Harvey describes what he considers 
to be an improved and easy mode of operation, in the following 
fascinating terms : “If it be a movable one,” he says, “I cut it 
away with a red hot iron, that sears as it cuts; but if it be 
adherent to the chest, I cut it without bleeding with a wooden 
or horn knife, soaked in aquafortis, with which having cut the 
skin, I dig out the rest with my fingers.” If this was surgery 
less than three hundred years ago, do we not well in describing 
our respected ancestors, whose “anatomy was first aquafortised 
and afterwards “dug into” with nails, we may be sure: not 
always of the cleanest,—to say nothing whatever of the red hot 
knife, boiling oil, and red hot cauterising irons, a “noble army of 
marty rs”? 

How well nature could perform her own cure, without the 
assistance, and apparently without the knowledge of these learned 
gentlemen, how her operations were assisted by the credulity and 
superstition of the patient himself, is shown by the reputation 
which attached to the so-called treatment by “sympathy.” Of 
the sympathetical ointment, invented by the learned professor 
rejoicing in seven names, out of which we have selected the 
single one of Paracelsus (1493—1541), Purmann, “ chief chirur- 
geon of the city of Breslau, and of the hospitals of St. John and 
All Saints,” writing so late as 1706, admits that persons had 
written against it, “some think with reason enough, as Willi- 
chius Libavius ; but who,” he triumphantly asks, “can contradict 
matters of fact and daily exper ience, or how could I have called 
this book “ Chirurgia Curiosa” if I had said nothing of it?” This 
unguent appears to have been compounded inter alia of red 
wine, earthworms, human skull, ete. etc. “The moss” of a 
man’s skull who had been either killed or hanged, “ gathered | of 
course | when the star Venus was predominant, or at least ow. or 
three days after a new moon, if it could be had,” was considered 
a powerful addition to the other ingredients. Barbette, a French 
chirurgeon, instead of the “ moss,” employed “man’s fat and 
blood ” (on the principle possibly that they were more come-at- 
able) “ with oil of Dened. The following are the “ directions for 
use” :—“ Take the weapon or instrument wherewith the patient 
was wounded, while it is bloody, or instead of it a stick put into 
the wound that it may be bloody. Anoint it with the wnguent 
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about a hand's breadth, and wrap it up in aclean linen rag or 
paper, your hands being very clean, and then lay the weapon or 
stick in a place neither too hot nor cold. Two or three days 
after anoint it again, and so for four or five times, till the wound 
is well. The patient in the meantime must keep the wound clean, 
and cover it with a fine linen rag, without applying any medicine 
to it. Ifit should chance to bleed very much, apply a piece of 
fuss-ball to stop it, and then proceed as before.” 

Of these directions, the words we have printed in italics are of 
course the only ones of any value, and if extracted will be read as 
follows :—“ Keep the wound clean and protected from the air, 
and Nature will do the rest.” Purmann, who relied wholly on 
the stick, the “moss,’ the red wine, earthworms, and other 
abominations, combined of course with the influences of the moon 
and stars, gives a case in illustration of his views, which will 
amusingly expose the credulity of the worthy chirurgeon and his 
patient :— 

“In August, 1676, at the beginning of the siege of Stettin, 
Captain de Barke, of the regiment of General Golzick, was 
wounded upon the forepart of the head by the fall of a grenado 
of three pound weight, which made a wound upon his skull as 
large as a crown piece. It bled extremely, and the grenado being 
made of glass, it left eleven pieces of glass in the wound. 
Having taken out the pieces of glass, 1 stopt the wound with my 
powder.” The captain was sent away next day with other 
wounded to another. place, and committed to the care of the 
“chirurgeon of the Douanish regiment; but the captain, having 

reat confidence in me, and knowing what cures I had performed 
a this ovntment, desired me to treat him in the same manner” [7 
his absence|, “and give him directions how to manage himself. 
The small pieces of glass, because but little blood stuck upon 
them, I put into swine’s lard, and put a small stick into the 
wound [to] make it bloody, which I anointed every other day 
with the unguent, and wrapt a fine linen rag about it. Fourteen 
days after I saw him again, and the wound [had] almost healed, 
though he had applied nothing to it but a linen rag, and that on 
the twelfth and thirteenth days two other pieces of glass came out 
of the wound. In fine, he was perfectly cured in a month, and 
in five weeks came back to the army.” Could anything be more 
convincing than this? How can you (in the words of the worthy 
but singularly ignorant chirurgeon) “contradict matters of fact 
and daily experience?” Between this officer’s skull ana hand- 
grenades,* however, there existed a curious sympathy. The next 
year (1677), while storming some place with an unpronounceable 

* Grenades were much used at this time and for many years afterwards. A 
Grenadier corps armed, each man with a pouch of hand-grenades, was established in 
France in 1667. In England (from 1685) a company of grenadiers was attached to 


many regiments. The grenade was a small but m»vst destructive instrument at close 
quarters. 
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name, he was again struck on the head with aniron grenade, this 
time so effectually that not all the sympathetic unguents in the 
world would have brought him back to life again. 

The idea of the “ sympathetical powder ” “which Sir Kenelm 
Digby professed to have invented, and of which you have already 
heard so much, was stolen of course from Paracelsus. Purmann 
speaks favourably of it, but confirms none of the absurd stories 
which Digby himself related or permitted to be related in con- 
nection with it. What it was made of—whether of ingredients, 
medicinal in character or absolutely detrimental and injurious to 
health—matters nothing: the result was the same. The idea 
that Nature winked at this nonsense so long as she was permitted 
to do her own wise work never once occurred to this very simple 
“chief chirurgeon of the city of Breslau,’ who was never more 
successful than when he left his patients severely alone. 

The wounds inflicted in former days by arrows, by arquebus, 
and by hand-grenades, were more amenable to the operations of: 
Nature than those inflicted by rifle or revolver, to say nothing of 
practical possibilities such as the dynamite bombs of Chicago. 
If Nature failed to help, it was simply because her powers and 
her wishes were alike misunderstood and disregarded. A stout 
man in old days, judging at least by the experience of Sir 
Thomas Darcy, might stand up in his armour, and receive the 
crack of a cannon ball without its doing him serious mischief. 
The gallant gentleman was struck at the battle of Pinkie [1547], 
' glancing wise on the right side” by a ball from a Scottish field- 
piece; but the only result which followed was, a bruise by the 
" bowing i in of his harness,” a broken sword hilt, and a trifle in 
the shape of a flattened forefinger. Sir Arthur Darcy was no 
less fortunate. The “special correspondent” of the period re- 
ported that he was “flashed at with swords, and so hurt upon 
the wedding-tinger of his right hand,” that “it was counted for 
the first part of medicine to have it quite cutaway.”* In modern 
warfare where anything has to be cut away it is usually some- 
thing more serious than a ‘“ wedding finger.” 

From the slight sketch we have given, it will be seen that, 
although the chirurgeon of the sixteenth century was superstitious 
and eredulous, unsuspicious of the beneficial influences of Nature 
and the healing properties of cold water and “ cold pads,” his art, 
nevertheless, was steadily progressing. The surgeon had a great 
advantage over his scholar ly brother, the physician, for the 
reason that the former could sce what he was doing, and the 
result of his remedies, whether administered by himself or by 
Nature behind his back, which the latter could not. The know- 
ledge of the physician was theoretical rather than practical, and 
some of his theories are of so grotesque a character, that we 

might wonder how the man who could indulge in them could by 


* Patton's “ Diary of the Expedition into Scotland,” 1547. 
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any possibility have been called a “learned” man. ‘“ Learned ” 
—in a professional sense—he certainly was not. In a treatise, 
written by Dr. Caius [1510—1576], he gravely informs us of the 
medical properties of a well-known lap-dog, to which he gives 
the name of “Spaniel Gentle”: “ These little dogs,”’ he tells us, 

‘are good to assuage the sickness of the stomach, being often- 
times thereunto applied as a plaster preservative, or borne in the 
bosom of the diseased and weak person, which effect is performed 
by their moderate heat ” [to say nothing of their fleas]. ‘“ Moreover, 
the disease and sickness changeth his place and enter eth—though 
it be not precisely marked [in what way] into the dog, which, ‘to 
be no untruth, experience can testify. For this kind of dogs,” 
says the learned physician, “sometimes fall sick, and sometimes 
die, without any harm outwardly enforced.” A conclusive 

“argument, adds our authority that, “the disease of the gentle- 
man or gentlewoman or owner whatsoev er, entereth into the dog 
by the operation of heat intermingled and ‘infected.” The reader 
will agree with Caius to this extent at least, that ‘a dog some- 
times falls sick and sometimes dies,” it being in the nature of 
“dawgs” to fall into this uncomfortable habit. 

Thus gravely wrote Dr. Caius, linguist, physician, naturalist, 
and antiquary, founder of the Cambridge College which bears his 
name, a great and learned Greek and Latin scholar, among whose 
numerous works we find translations from Galen and Hippocrates, 
a corrected edition of Celsus, and so on. The possibility of his 
being contradicted never once entered his mind; to prove that 
he was wrong was, indeed, altogether impracticable. That “the 
disease of the gentleman, gentlewoman or owner,” for Caius is 
conscientious even in these small matters, had “ entered into the 
dog by the operation of heat intermingled and infected,” is proved 
by the fact that the dog died. Q.4.D. What more could possibly 
be advanced on the subject ? 

Physic, as a rule, was nasty ; ergo, everything that was nasty, 
not known to be of a poisonous nature, was endowed, according 
to the logic of these professors, with medical or remedial quali- 
ties. Disgusting and absurd remedies were prescribed, apparently 
for no other reason than that they were nasty. If there were 
“doctors and doctors,” there were, on the other hand, “ patients 
and patients,” like Montaigne, for instance, who wrote with 
undisguised contempt of certain medical preparations, the 
character of which was their abominable nastiness. Patients 
with more common sense than money discarded the man of 
science for the old lady, her cleanly and inexpensive simples :— 


** And then a good old woman 
(Yes, faith, she dwells in Sea-coal Lane) did cure me, 
With sodden ale, and pellitory o° the wall,* 
Cost me but two pence.” 











* Chamomile— probably made into ‘ ‘ tea.” 
7 Ben Jonson, Alchemist (1610), Act iii., sc. 4. 
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If the patient, in spite of the dreadful compositions which were 
being poured into him, got well, it was due to the unsupported 


efforts of nature, or rather, she brought him round in the teeth of 


the doctor himself. If the patient believed in his physician, 


Nature was more than magnanimous, because the belief, however 


absurd, gave her an enormous “ vantage” ground. The learned 
man was well aware of the power of faith in matters of a reme- 
dial character. One of them, in 1632, counting evidently on the 
credulity of moneyed patients, took out a string of useless patents 
for so-called remedies, one being described as “a movable hydrau- 
lic, like a cabinet, which, being placed in a room or by a bed-side, 
causeth sweet sleep to those, who, by hot fevers or otherwise, 
cannot take rest. It alters also the dry, hot air into a moistening 
and cooling temper either with musical sounds or without.” <A 
sort of barrel-organ, combining, it would appear, the somnolent 
and remedial properties of the “ Old Hundredth,” with certain 
cooling influences, usually conspicuous by their absence when 
that antique and sober melody is in full drone. 

Although some of its professors might not be alive to the 
importance of leaving Nature to do her own work, surgery was 
not in this debased condition. That they knew, nevertheless, 
that Nature could do something with a little assistance, seems 
evidenced by a hint which the chirurgeons had already taken 
from her in the art of engrafting noses upon faces which had 
been deprived of those useful and ornamental appendages. The 
learned Gaspar Taliacotius (more properly Taliacocci), Professor 
of Physic and Surgery at Bologna [1553—1599], is, we believe, 
usually credited with this useful invention, although the opera- 
tion seems to date as far back as 1442. The material for their 
construction was popularly believed to be taken from the rear- 
most part of the animal economy of a penniless martyr hired, of 
course, for the purpose. It was seriously believed by the popu- 
lace, at least, that so strong was the sympathy between the graft 
and the parent stock, that when the martyr died, in the course of 
nature, the nose fell with him, a pleasant catastrophe for the 
wearer to contemplate, which Butler has amusingly chronicled 
in his Hudibras, with an unusual freedom of imagery which 


prevents our transcribing it by way of illustration.* 
* * * 3k * * * 


The eighteenth century opened with a well-established system 
of copious and everlasting bleeding. By this time the doctors 
had grown so wise that they found themselves in a position to 
correct Dame Nature herself. Nature, it was plain, for some 
purpose which, if not malign was incontestably idiotic, had 
supplied the human system with too much blood. Their patients, 
meanwhile, were over-charging their veins with tremendous 
daily gorges of port wine, to say nothing of extra libations of 
* See Hudibras, Part I., c. 1, 1. 281, ete. 
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full-bodied claret, with heating supplies of rum or brandy-puneh, 
perfectly ad libitum. Our ancestors of the eighteenth century, 
in fact, ate and drank more like swine than human beings, and 
long before they had attained the age of forty set up paunches, 
the like of which are never seen nowadays, and which made 
them a subject of laughter for gods and men. Bleeding was 
necessary to preserve these folks from apoplexy, and a man of the 
last century resorted as regularly to his surgeon as his modern 
successor pays a monthly visit to his hairdresser. 

Persons were elegantly told by advertisement in the papers 
of 1701 that, “at the Hummums in Covent Garden,” they “ might 
sweat in the cleanest, and be cupped after the newest, manner.” 
The charge without the cupping was very high, even in those 
days—five shillings and sixpence. The Hummums, apparently a 
corruption of “ Hammams,” was simply the Turkish bath of the 
present day under its then name. Here treatment by “bleeding 
and hot water” was carried out with a conscientious integrity 
which might have satisfied the requirements of Dr. Philippe 
Hecquet, of Abbeville and Paris, said (on what authority we 
know not) to be the original of Le Sage’s Sangrado. In the 
nineteenth century we have retained the bath, but happily dis- 
carded the “cupper” attendant, under the impression that the 
blood being “the life” his services are no longer desirable or 
necessary. With him the port wine and the paunches, the punch 
and the full-bodied claret, have likewise taken their departure; 
and this very year the old house and its neighbour, long known 
as the “Old” and “ New Hummums,” have likewise disappeared 
before the march of modern improvement. 

The doctors, however, did not confine their bleeding operations 
to the full-bodied and the strong. “Impartiality ” was the maxim, 
regardless of the diet, the mode of living, the temperament, or the 
constitution of the patient. Stout and lean, long and short, 
sound or cripple—all fared alike; the universal cry (in the choice 
and euphonious language of the time) was, “Come and be 
blooded.” They did everything heroically in those days—nothing 
by halves. Thomas Dover, who wrote himself “M.B.,” and of 
whose heroic practice and its terrible consequences we shall have 
to say something in our next chapter, describes the method by 
which he treated consumption in 1733. “One Mr. William 
Masters, an eminent surgeon at Evesham, in Worcestershire, was 
so far gone in a consumption that he was not able to stand alone. 
l1 advised him by all means to lose six ownces of blood every day 
for a fortnight, of he lived so long; then every other day, then 
every third day and fifth day for the same time. This was in 
the month of November. The March following,” we are told, 
“he rode from Evesham to Bristol in one day, which is forty- 
seven long miles, to give me thanks for his recovery. He lived 
many years after. His relations all cied in consumption. This,” 
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adds the reckless empiric, “ was the first experiment I made of 
bleeding by the same method:” we may be quite certain that it 
was by no means the last. 

Everywhere, and as it would appear, in every land, almost 
justifying the bitter satire levelled against the faculty by 
Jonathan Swift in 1726, regardless of sex, age, strength, and 
condition, the same bad, reckless, senseless work was going on. 
We close this chapter with a melancholy case, full details of 
which will be found in the memoirs of Louis de Rouvroy, Due de 
St. Simon. Madame la Duchesse de Berri, daughter of the 
Regent d’ Orleans, lay a-dying—not of disease, but of exhaustion 
consequent on the hideous course of bleeding and purgatives to 
which the interesting patient had been subjected. The Duke and 
Duchess were in despair; all the medical knowledge and skill 
which Paris could afford had been tried in vain. If, instead of 
adopting this course, they had turned every one of the rascally 
empirics into the Bastile, the probability almost amounts to 
a certainty that the patient would have recovered. Some one at 
length seems to have bethought him of a certain Doctor Garus, 
known as the inventor of an “ elixir,” the virtues of which were 
said to be marvellous. Garus was sent for; took in-the patient, 
but more especially her medical surroundings, at a glance ; and 
declined to undertake any responsibility. Pressed to give his 
assistance, and assured by the Duke that he would be held free 
from all consequences, he consented to undertake the case on two 
conditions only: First, that no one should be permitted to interfere 
with his treatment; secondly, and above all, that nothing should 
be administered to the ps atient without his knowledge and con- 
sent. The effect of the “elixir ’’—a powerful restorative tonic— 
was marvellous, and the sufferer began from that time rapidly to 
mend. The second act in the drama opened with a terrible scene. 
Chirac, head quack and court physician, beside himself with rage 
and mortification, stole in one night while Garus, tired of watching, 
lay sleeping on the sofa, awoke the sufferer, and, in the presence 
of the two nurses, who did not venture to oppose him, adminis- 
tered one of his hideous purgatives. The result was almost 
instantaneous, and from that moment the unfortunate duchess 
relapsed. To say that Garus was furious would give no idea of 
his sensations. He said that the conditions of his retainer had 
been broken. Not only had his treatment been interfered with, 
but a drastic purgative had been administered, which in the then 
enfeebled condition of his patient, was nothing less than an 
irritant poison, It was useless for the idiot Chirac to deny what 
he had done, for there were the two nurses to testify against him. 
The poor duchess sank so rapidly and continuously that she died 
the following night. 

Those were the old Bastile days. Only a few years before, 
Dubourg had perished in his iron cage in the monastery prison of 
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MontSt. Michel, to which he had been confined for three andtwenty 
years for a letter he had written on Louis XIV. of France. The 
wonder is that the murderer—for such he was—was not con- 
signed to a fate which he most richly merited. The fellow was 
not only a criminal, but an impudent and unfeeling quack; for he 
brazened it out with Garus, and attempted even to justify what he 
had done. That he did not lose his head, his liberty, or his favour, 
is shown by the fact that we find this same charlatan in attend- 
ance and busy with his lancet when the Regent himself fell dead 
in the apoplectic seizure which terminated a , long course of orgies 
and heavy suppers. We cannot help sympathising with Garus. 
The idea of combating disease without the aid of the lancet, the 
blister, or the purge, was so novel in those days, that it com- 
mended itself to every one. Louis XV. purchased the secret of 
the “elixir,” we doubt not, at a price which amply compensated 
the inventor. 


(To be continued.) 









































THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 





IT. 

THE average condition of the average wage-labourer in America 
is as bad as it is in England. This is the generalisation made in 
the March number of Time. It is based on personal observation, 
the evidence of the American press, the statements to us of many 
working men and women, the statistics of the Bureaux of Labour. 
The present article deals only with this last set of particulars in 
support of the general conclusion. The details are taken from 
the latest annual reports of the Bureaux of Labour for the 
various States. For these reports, together with much valuable 
oral information, we are indebted to Colonel Carroll D. Wright, 
the head of the Massachusetts Bureau (the first established in 
America), from the time of its founding until now. Colonel 
Wright is also the head of the Central Bureau, established in 
1884, at Washington. The work of this central office is the 
generalising the generalisations of the individual States, for the 
benefit of the Union as a whole. 

Here is a list of the States in which these Bureaux are at work, 
with the date of the founding of each:—Massachusetts, 1869 ; 
Pennsylvania, 1872; Ohio, 1877; New Jersey, 1878; Missouri, 
1879; Illinois, 1879; Indiana, 1879; New York, 1883; Cali- 
fornia, 1883; Michigan, 1883; Wisconsin, 1883; Iowa, 1884; 
Maryland, 1884; Kansas, 1885; Connecticut, 1885; and the 
“National Bureau,” Washington, 1884. 

On the value of these reports it is not necessary to dwell. 
But before passing to the consideration of the results yielded by 
them two statements may be made: (1) These facts, figures, and 
comments call to mind in the most remarkable way the reprints 
of the English Inspectors under the Factory and Mines Acts. 
It is impossible to read them without seeing the fatal similarity 
between the reports from England in the years 1834-66, and 
those from America of the years 1884-87. He that will com- 
pare the abstracts of these too-much-forgotten English reports 
given in Karl Marx’s “Capital” (vol. i.) with the quotations 
now given, will have no difficulty in seeing how stereotyped are 
the methods of the system of capitalist production. 

(2) The other fact to be noted is that, with one exception, the 
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whole of the Commissioners for the States whose reports we have 
examined are, as a result of their investigations, in favour of the 
views advocated by the intelligent of the working class, and 
opposed by the capitalist class as a body. And this result is 
not arrived at by any partial, or incomplete, or unfair statement 
of facts. With one exception the most scrupulous honesty, and 
an almost pedantic accuracy of statement, and balancing of 
evidence is notable. The one exception is that of Mr. Frank A. 
Flower, the Commissioner for Wisconsin. He, to take but one 
example, sets an abstract of the opinion of 756 masters against 
an abstract of opinion of 12 men on the “ eight hour” move- 
ment. Mr. Flower, of Wisconsin, is also the exception mentioned 
earlier to the general rule, that the Commissioners endorse the 
demands that labour is making at the hands of capital. 

The evidence to be now given is arranged thus :—(1) Evidence 
of a general nature, necessarily worded with less of precision 
than is obtainable when actual facts and figures are dealt with ; 
(2) Evidence as to the conduct of employers ; (3) Evidence as to 
the wages, work, method of living of the employed ; (4) Evidence 
as to female and child labour. 

In studying this evidence we must remember that it applies 
almost wholly to the actual workers, and takes no account of the 
thousands who would work, but cannot find anything to do. 

(1) GENERAL. In this connection we give (a) Certain quota- 
tions from the various reports on the general condition of the 
working class; (b) Actual statements of comparison between 
England and America. 

(a) Condition. Fall River (Massachusetts) :—“ Every mill in the 
city is making money ... but the operatives travel in the same 
old path—sickness, suffering, and small pay” (Cotton operative, 
pp. 137-8). Kansas (State) :—“ Nearly all of our labouring 
classes here are as badly off as ourselves. What we are to do 
this winter I don’t know. We would be thankful for another 
railroad wreck, if no one was hurt; it would be a Godsend to all 
of us” (Plasterer, p. 110). “The wage community in which | 
live is becoming worse; it is deplorable” (Tinner). “I find that 
times are getting worse as I grow older” (Seamster). “ Corpora- 
tions * must be restrained in some way, or the working people 
will soon be beggars. I don’t see how | am going to live through 
the winter, as | can get no work at any price” (Plasterer). “ For 
the last seven years things have been growing rapidly worse ” 
(Stonemason). “ Work is very slack at present” (Labourer). 
“Times are harder now than I ever knew before” (Labourer). 
“T was raised a slave . .. I was better off as a slave” (Farmer, 
pp. 119-122). “The condition of the labouring classes is too 
bad for utterance, and is rapidly growing worse ” (p. 205). “ The 





* All through this article it must be remembered that “ corporation’’ is American 
for company. 
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depression existing among our wage-workers” (the Commissioner 
himself, p. 226). “The condition of the wage-worker is worse 
than I thought, and deserves to be brought more prominently 
before the public” (one of the canvassers for the Bureau, p. 259). 

We purposely give a number of quotations from the Kansas 

report, as Kansas is one of those fabled Western States, as to 
which the emigrant agents wax eloquent. 

Penns ylvanta, :—“The rich and poor are further apart than 
ever before” (Commissioner, p. xiil.). “The condition of the 
labouring classes in this city (Pittsburg) is very bad; their 
wages are very low; they do not av erage six dollars a week the 
year round. Hardly enough to live ” (Gl ass-blower, p. 133).—— 
Michigan :—“ Labour to- day is poorer paid than ever before ; 
more discontent exists, more men in despair, and if a change is 
not soon devised, troubl: e must come. ... I am willing to work 
as most men are, and now it is time something was done” 
(Shoemaker in Factory, p. 165). 

(b) Comparison between England and America. Fall 
River :—“ They are more tyrannical here in Fall River than they 
are in England. I always thought they were tyrants at home, 
but found out different! y when I came here ” (Cotton operative, 
p. 146). “The universal sentiment was, that America, as pre- 
sented by Fall River, was far behind England in the matter of 
the treatment of the operatives ” (The Commissioner, p. 27).—— 
New Jersey :—“I would like to go back to England again, as 
this country seems to be getting worse every day ” (Paterson 
labourer). ——Pennsylvania -—“T was better off there | Durham, 
England} than I am here at the present time” (Miner, p. 123). 
“The wage-labourer is worse off in this country than in England ” 
(lron-worker, p. 128). “ My condition there was as good as it is 
here.... My candid opinion is that the working man in 
England is as well off as he is here” (Puddler, pp. 129-30). 
“My condition was as good there | Wales] as in this country” 
(Miner, p. 136). “On the whole, I believe, they [in Scotland | 
are more contented” (Check- weighman, p- 176). “I was in 
South Wales. Was above my present condition ” (Fire-boss, 
p. 177). “My condition there [Durham] was better than here 
for the last two years” (Miner, p. 178). “ My condition, [ think, 
was better off there [Scotl: and | than here ” (Miner, p. 186). my 
came to this country five years ago, and I can say, with a clear 
conscience, I never was in lower circumstances than I am at 
present ” (Miner, p. 170). On the other hand, one or two miners 
say they are “ better-off” in America than in England, but these 
are apparently, exceptions to the general rule. ——Michigan : — 
“T did not find America as represented to me in England” 
(Labourer, p. 165). 

From the Ohio report we take some very significant passages. 
They are of a much less general character than all the quotations 
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thus far given, inasmuch as they deal with actual figures, with 
such trifles as wages, working-time, duration of life. “The Ohio 
moulder earns eighty dollars more than the British moulder,’— 
but mark the sequel,—“he has worked 312 hours, or 35 days 
longer to do it.... The American moulder dies before he 
reaches the age of forty, while his British prototype lives to be 
fifty years and eleven months” (p. 9). As sixteen is the age 
when in both countries the moulder begins moulding, “the 
American moulder has twenty-four years to work before death is 
sure to come, while the British moulder has thirty-five ” (p. 9). 

(2) THE Conpuct oF EmMpLoYeErs.—All the Old World devices 
flourish rankly on American soil. Fines, payable in time or 
money, are exacted——Fall River :—“ If a man or woman stops 
ten minutes, owing to a break, he or she will have to work 
twenty minutes’ overtime to make up for it” (Cotton operative, 
p. 117). If our average is not up to the standard of the mill, 
we are fined ” (Cotton operative, p. 117). 

Cheating in the good old-fashioned way, with certain modern 
improvements, is rife. “The manufacturers take advantage of 
the length of cuts, and the numbers of the spun yarn” (Com- 
missioner). . . . The theory is that a “cut” measures 45 yards, 
and for a cut of 45 -yards the weaver is paid, ... but the 
cuts in the cloth-room as they come from the mill... are 
marked all the way from 47 to 50 yards, being a gain or steal 
of from 2 to 5 yards on the part of the corporation” (Former 
operative, p. 162). The coarser and finer cottons are known as 
“counts.” The pay is higher for, say No. 45 (the finer), than for 
No. 38 (the coarser). ‘The overseers let the men spin the 45 
counts, and call them 40’s, several counts coarser than they really 


are. ... “This system of cheating costs the spinners about 
a dollar a week each” (Commissioner, pp. 162-3)——New 


Jersey :—“ Thirteen rasps to the dozen are required of me, while 
the firm sells but twelve” (File-cutter, p. 220). 

Notices to Quit. Fall River:—“We always require ten 
days’ notice; we have no occasion to give notice, for we dis- 
charge at once, without notice, any operative that does not do 
his work properly.” “We always demand ten day’s notice, but 
do not give it; if we want a man to go, he goes.” “ We give no 
notice to poor workers, who spoil work, or who are negligent ” 
(p. 136). These three quotations are the answers of the trea- 
surers of three different cotton mills. 

Boycotting and the Black List. The virtuous masters hold 
strong views on the boycott. They also hold strong views 
on the black list. Unfortunately, the two sets of views are 
diametrically opposed one to the other. Those of the employers 
may be gathered from the Wisconsin report. Wisconsin:—“ Of 
the 304 discussing the boycott, 155 think we should have new 
laws defining the practice as a crime, and providing severe 
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penalties for those who engage in it. On the other hand, 149 
believe that our present statutes, together with the common law 
jurisdiction of courts, are sufficiently comprehensive to deal pro- 
perly with the subject” (p. 389). Mr. Flower, with his usual 
spirit of fairness, does not give a single opinion of the workmen 
on the boycott. 

As to the use of the employers’ boycott, or the black list, a few 
quotations. Fall River :—“ Nearly all the Fall River operatives 
visited by the agent seemed to fear the possibility of the manu- 
facturers discovering that they had given information. ‘ 
Thirty members of the Spinners’ Union were on the black list, 
and could not obtain work in any mill in the city” (Com- 
missioner, p. 153). The masters here quite candidly own up, as 
they would say: “We” (says one of them) “started a secret 
service . . . as it gave us the names and occupations of the most 
prominent in agitating strikes. There have been twenty-six 
male spinners black-listed since last fall” (p. 155). In Lowell 
and Lawrence there were no complaints as to the black list. 
Why? Because of the clever use by the masters of the discharge 
paper (the equivalent of the French livret). “The refusal to 
grant an ‘honourable’ discharge to an operative would have the 
same effect as entering his name on a black list” (Commis- 
sioner, p. 156). Method No. 3: “If they leave without a ‘line, 
at the pleasure of the overseer, their name is given to the agent, 
and then sent around to all the other corporations, and then 
there is no more work for that operative” (Correspondent of the 
Commissioner, p. 210). One other quotation in this connection 
from the Connecticut report, as part of the evidence that might 
be given to show that the black list exists in all States. Con- 
necticut :—“ The terms of the black list, though sometimes exag- 
gerated, have quite enough foundation in fact to make a workman 
hesitate before braving them” (p. 21). 

Ironclad Oath. This is a pledge to be taken by the employé 
on entering service that he will belong to no labour organisation. 
New York State :—“ Considerable complaint is made by the 
labour organisations of the state, that employers in some sections 
exact from those seeking work signatures to documents which 
stipulate that the signer is not, and does not contemplate join- 
ing, and will never join, a labour organisation ” (Commissioner, 
p. 586). Here is a copy of an “ oath” as drawn up by the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. of Jay Gould: “TI, , of , In consi- 
deration of my present re-employment by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., hereby promise and agree to and with the said 
company that I will forthwith abandon any and all member- 
ship, connection, or affiliation with any organisation or society, 
whether secret or open, which in anywise attempts to regulate 
the conditions of my services or the payment therefor while in 
the employment now undertaken. I hereby further agree that I 
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will, while in the employ of said company, render good and 
faithful service to the best of my ability, and will not in anywise 
renew or re-enter upon any relations or membership whatsoever in 
or with any such organisation.— Dated, 1883. Signed, 
Address, . (Seal) ” (p. 587). “At the time of the plumbers’ 
strike in June 1884 the following pledge was drawn up, and the 
men asked to sign it: ‘I, , do hereby solemnly declare that 
I am not a member of any journeymen’s organisation, and that I 
will not in the future join or become a member of any of the 
now existing journeymen’s organisations. To the truthfulness 
of the foregoing declaration I hereby pledge my word and honour 
as a man’” (p. 587). 

A personal reminiscence here may be indulged. In Spring- 
field, Ohio, one William Whiteley (oddly enough), owns, with his 
brothers, nearly everything ; the shops for the making of agricul- 
tural implements, the bodies of most of the working population, 
and their political souls. He is a great man on the iron-clad oath. 
All his men take it and break it. He has placarded in his 
workshops offers of ten dollars reward to any workman who will 
give information as to a fellow-workman belonging to a labour- 
organisation. Over the entrance to his chief shop are the words, 
“Free and independent workmen only employed here.” 

The “ Truck,” “ Order,” or “Scrip” System, as they sometimes 
call it in America, exists to a larger extent, and in more openly 
brutal fashion than in any part of Great Britain. Ohio :—“ The 
man who compels his employé to take ‘ scrip’ in payment of wages, 
violates the statute ”(p. 216). Of course, “no direct compulsion 
is used, but nevertheless, should an employ’ refuse or neglect to 
patronise the company’s store, a hint is conveyed to him in a 
round-about way, that his prospects at the mine would be vastly 
improved by trading at the store of his employer. If this has 
not the desired effect, he is laid off for a few days, and then the 
hint is renewed, with the addition that this is the last chance. 
This failing, the next move is to make the miner's position so 
unpleasant by a system of persecution that life becomes a burden. 
Upon the finishing up of his room he is told there is no more 
work for him” (Miner, Shawnee, Perry County, p. 214). Here 
we may further add that in many cases, as the land and houses are 
also the property of the “corporations,” there are only “ corpora- 
tion stores.” ——Michigan :—“ The greatest difficulty that the 
wage worker has to contend with, in my opinion, is the custom 
of many firms doing business on what is called the ‘ white horse 
plan—that is, orders” (Machinist, p. 161). “The order system, 
which is in vogue in the north of the State, . . . is nothing but 
a system of robbery” (Carpenter, p. 161). “I could take the 
cash and go among the farmers, and buy what they have to sell 
for one-third, and sometimes one-half what we have to pay the 
company. My book account at the store shows one dollar pet 
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bushel for potatoes, which did not cost the company more than 
25 cents.” (Saw Mill Labourer, pp. 161-2). “I have tried the 
store-order system, and have proved by actual figures that I can 
buy for 30 per cent. less than for orders” (Marble Cutter, p. 162). 
Trusteeing is another form of this robbery of the employed by 
the employer. It is practically a mortgaging of wages to a shop- 
keeper for goods supplied. How this reacts on man and master 
may be seen from two quotations.—— Fuli River :—* When a man 
is trusteed twice he is discharged, because it causes the book- 
keeper trouble, and the agent is apt to imagine the man is dis- 
honest. Then they take every cent. of his money here” (Cotton 
Operative, p. 20). “The system enables the labourer to get 
credit—at exorbitant prices—and so live ahead of his earnings ; 
second, the lawyers in Lowell add their fee to the cost, and collect 
it of the defendant, which is contrary to law” (p. 208). 

Violation of the Laws.—In America, as in England, the em- 
ployer does not scruple to break all or any of the laws for the 
protection of the labourer. Fall River :—“ There should be a 
compliance by the large manufacturing establishments with the 
ten-hour law, which has never yet been enforced ” (Correspondent 
of Commissioner, p. 190). “A member of a city board of health 
ordered a wealthy house owner to abate a nuisance in a tenement 
block. The owner paid no attention until the order was made 
imperative. Then, instead of complying with the law, he visited 





the other members of the board, and said that the first: member 
was persecuting him, and letting others go who were just as bad. 
By a vote of two to one he was given six months more time ” 


(Commissioner, p. 72).——Pennsylvania :—* We see them [the 
Labour Laws] violated every day, and no penalty inflicted for 
violating the same” (Miner, p. 125).——Connectieut :—‘‘ There 
are, inthe United States to-day, a great many instances of laws 
unenforced.” . . . Violations of the foreign contract labour law 

. gO on from month to month” (Commissioner, p. XX1.). 
(These violations of the law by the law-makers are most fre- 
quent in mines, for the sufficient reason that these are the working 
places most out of sight. |——Pennsylvania :—* Others [1.e., com- 
panies] are shielding themselves behind the technicality that the 
miners have not requested them individually to send in their 
props, also giving length, number, and size of the required props. 
I think this is a poor excuse,as the meaning of the law un- 
doubtedly is that all companies and parties interested shall live 
up to its spirit” (Commissioner, p. 137a). In this same report 
there are some half-dozen terrible lists of accidents to miners, 
and the practically unanimous testimony of miners and Commis- 
sioners is that the majority of these would not have occurred had 
the laws been carried out by the masters and overseers. 

Wherever there is any difficulty in getting information for the 
Bureaux of Labour, the masters are its cause. Either the men 
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are afraid of the black list if they tell the truth, or the masters 
actually refuse to give any information to the Commissioners. 
Ohio :— Many of those who refuse to give information asked 
by the Bureau are corporate companies, who owe their existence 
to, and are maintained and protected in every right by a law 
enacted by the same power that created the Bureau. They 
preach law, but do not practise it, and the Bureau is powerless 
to compel them to do so” (Commissioner, p. 150). 

As final evidence of the moral tone of the employers two last 
quotations——-Fall River :—“ This feeling [of national antago- 
nism] is fostered by the manufacturers in the belief that by 
causing dissensions among the help [hands] it would interfere 
with their joining hands on any question of labour reform” 
(Commissioner, p. 14).—_—Pennsylvania :—“ It is not the widows 
and orphans that are the masters’ chief concern |in employing 
children], but rather their zealous worship of the almighty 
dollar” (Commissioner, p. 804). 

(3) WaGEs, Work, MeTHoD ofr Livinc.—(a) Wages. The wages 
of the American labourer, as measured in terms of money, are gene- 
rally higher than in England. Against this, however, must be set 
the greater expense of living and rent, the longer working hours, 
and above all the greater intensity of the labour in America. With 
each of these we shall deal directly. Here, therefore, only one or 
two general notes on the amount of wage, and especially on the 
time of payment. Fall Rwer :—“ The average wage in Fall 
River is nine dollars a week. Forasingle man. . . this is scarcely 
sufficient” (Commissioner, p. 28).——New Jersey :—“ The daily 
wages for skilled miners 1°20 to 1°55 (dollars); for ordinary 
labour 1 dollar to 1:25; boys 55 to 75 cents .. . in some of our 
mines the wages during the year were reduced to 90 cents per 
day” (Commissioner, pp. 289, 291)——Kansas :—“It is hard 
work to earn 1 dollar per day” (Tailors, p. 118).——-Michigan :— 
“ Average wages paid to 549 persons, 1 dollar, 67 cents per day” 
(Commissioner, p. 141). Our own inquiries in the lumber 
districts showed that the average wage per day was 40 to 90 
cents, their average time of employment six months in the 
year. The average wage throughout the United States, according 
to the last census, was 1 dollar 154 cents per worker per day. 
(p. 66). New Jersey :—“ Wages have been reduced 60 per 
cent. in three years” (Silkworker, p. 226). The New York 
commissioner touches the heart of the question of wages in the 
following passage :—“ While the fixing of wages is left to the 
eset alone, . . . the only limit to reduction is starvation” 
p. 611). 

One great source of grievance among the workers lies in the 
fact that in many cases the wages are paid not weekly but 
fortnightly or monthly. Kansas :—“ Employés are kept out of 
their pay for too long a period, especially by railroad corporations. 
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_.. Most... of the railroad companies keep back from fifteen to 
twenty days’ pay” (Tinsmith, p. 118). “I find that the amount 
of wages thus retained from month to month by the companies 
is reported as representing from fifteen to twenty days’ labour ” 
(Commissioner, p. 228). ——Michigan : — “Of 520 labourers 
asked, ‘Are you paid smudiies fortnightly, or monthly?’ 146 
answered weekly, 32 fortnightly, 177 monthly, 28 whenever I 
want it, 137 no regular pay-day ” (Commissioner, p. 151).—— 
Connecticut :—*“ Of the factory operatives a little less than two- 
fifths are paid weekly, a little more than two-fifths monthly, 
most of the others fortnightly” (p. ix.). In Pennsylvania 
monthly payments prevail in the coal regions, elsewhere 
fortnightly. 

(b) Working Time.—As to the length of this per day, let us 
take the State of Connecticut as a fair general type of the New 
England cotton factories, which have been, to some extent, in- 
fluenced by legislation. Of 65,627 hands . . . about 5 per cent. 
were employed 54 hours (per week); a little over 22 per cent. 
from 55 to 59; over 56 per cent, 594 or 60 hours; 16 per cent. 
(10,602), more ‘than 60 hours. 

One or two special cases taken from other callings.——Fuall 
River :—Tram-drivers 15 hours per day. Kansas street car 
conductor 16 and 17 hours a-day.——New York :—Bakers 16% 
hours for 6 days; “they always, without exception, work Sun- 
day ; it amounts to 14... per day” (p. 327)—— Wisconsin :— 
Labourer, on the Menominee River, 15 to 17 hours per day.—— 
Pennsylvania :—*“ Here I see men working 14, 16, and 18 hours, 
and I know that some of them go into the mines on Sunday, 
trying to make a living and cannot, while their employers own 
Sunday Schools, churches, preachers, Government bonds, .. . 
with yachts, steamboats, orange plantations, and are very rich ” 
(Iron-worker, p. 128)———‘“ We worked 6 hours per day in 
England, here we work from 10 to 12 hours a day” (Miner, 
p. 160). 

Thevoiabe-tou working day is declared for with a practical 
unanimity by the working-men and by the Commissioners. In 
the Kansas report the answers from men belonging to 18 different 
trades are given. They all declare for shorter hours of work, and 
12 of the 18 for an eight-hour day. Wisconsin :—Of the 12 
men against the 756 masters, 10 are for 8 hours, 1 for 9 hours, and 
1 against reduction. Of the 756 masters, 437 were against the 
reduction of the working day to 8 hours, 68 were for it, 20 in- 
definite, 233 silent. New York:—“The most remarkable 
feature of the investigation in New York city was the unani- 
mity with which the witnesses answered interrogations in regard 
to shorter hours of labour. They invariably expressed themselves 
in favour of shortening the working day” (p. 515). The Penn- 
sylvania Commissioner will make a good end to this set of quota- 
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tions :—“ That eight hours will in the not distant future be the 
standard measure of a day’s work, is, in my opinion, beyond 
doubt ” (p. 15). 

In America, as in England, a large number of the working- 
men are in enforced idleness through part of the year. We are 
not speaking here of the great army of perennial unemployed, but 
of those who would be said even by the capitalist class to be 
workers. Kansas (Miners) :—* This mine has probably worked 
half-time during the year.’ “At present we are working half- 
time” (p. 136). A printer whose lost time during the last year 
was six months (p. 204), A coloured woman, seamstress, “My 
husband is over one-half of his time idle through inability to get 
work” (p. 206). A summary on page 258 shows that in Topeka, 
in 1885, of 660 skilled workmen, 156 work only part of the time, 
108 had no work; of 372 labourers 77 work only part of the 
time; 113 had no work. Michigan :—“1 am out of employ- 
ment so long that I am sick and tired of looking for work” 
(Machinist). “Iam willing todo any kind of work but am unable 
to secure work at any price” (Carpenter). “Cannot get employ- 
ment only about two or three days in a week ” (Painter). “I 
only had a very little work last summer” (Labourer). “ My 
position as a wage-worker is rather blue at present, because there 
are so many men that are out of employment” (Wood-worker). 
“Am out of work at present, and no prospect of any work” 
(p. 160). Quoting again from the report on “ Industrial Depres- 
sion :”—“ Out of the. total number of establishments, such as 
factories, mines, etc., oe in the country during the year 
ending July 1st, 1885, 7 3 per cent... . were idle or equivalent 
to idle. ' . There were in round numbers 255,000 such esta- 
blishments employing upwards of 2,250,000 hands. ... Then 
there were possibly 19,125 establishments idle or equivalent to 
idle, 168,750 hands out of employment, so far as such establish- 
ments were concerned during the year considered ” (p. 65). 

The stealing of the employé’s time goes on n Just as criminally in 
America as in this country. Fall River :—* An operative said 
‘ ... if the superintendent takes ten minutes in the morning 
fifteen at noon, and five at night, it is nobody’s business, 4 
(p. 109). “As a rule, they [the spinners] all go into the mill 
half an hour before starting-up time . then at noon they 
must clean up, and that takes all the dinner- hour, so that they 
rarely get out of the mill during the day ” (p. 115). This is the 
“nibbling and cribbling of time” denounced in England by 
Leonard Horner. (See “Capital, ” p. 222.) 
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(c) Intensification of Labour.—This, more than anything, 
distinguishes the American labourer from the British. Every 
one of the many working-men and women of every calling that 
had come from England to whom we spoke in America laid stress 
on the fact that the workers in the New World had to do more 
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work in a given time. “Until I came here,” said one of them, 
“T did not know what hard work was;” and our friend P. J. 
Maguire, one of the most experienced and active labour organisers, 
told us that it usually “took months” before the British worker 
could be “broken in to the style of work in America.” They 
must keep up an awful strain or drop out of the race. Fall 
River :—“I saw on the sheet in a certain mill, written opposite 
the name of a female weaver, ‘a lazy weaver, and opposite 
another ‘54 cuts, or get out’”’ (p. 113). “We used to get off 
twenty-eight thousand in a wee ek, now we get off thirty- -three 
thousand under the ten-hour law ”’ (p.47). ——Ohio :—* By having 
the work made ... at such prices...a moulder would be 
obliged to do two days’ work for one day’s wages’ ' (Superintendent 
Machine Shop, p. 10). “The ‘hurry and ‘push’ that has been 
introduced of late years into the American workshops . . .” (p, 10). 
In fact, the workers state that “the ‘grinding’ or ‘driving’ 

was almost beyond human endurance ”’ (Fall River, p. 156). 

(1) Method of Iiving.—A few words on the horrors of the 
tenement houses. New York city is especially the home of 
these dens. New York :—“In 1888 there were 25,000 tenement 
houses, with 1,000,000 inhabitants. As to the overcrowding, it is 
estimated that 18,996 tenement houses accommodate fifty people 
each, and not a few of these contain three times as many. “I 
have seen a family of six and even eight people living in the 
customary front and ‘inside’ room. Where they all slept was a 
mystery, but that a portion of them were obliged to sleep on the 
floor seemed the only explanation. The temperature of these 
rooms is excessive, and while the smell of sewer gas is in itself 
obnoxious, it becomes simply refreshing when compared with the 
stifling fumes that seem to permeate every nook and corner of these 
dilapidated tenements. They cook, eat, and sleep in the same 
room, men, women, and children “together. Refuse of every 
description makes the floors damp and slimy, and the puny, half- 
naked children crawl or slide about in it ” (Commissioner, pp. 
174 and 179). “These people very seldom cooked any of their 
meals. .. . I have seen large accumulations of tobacco scraps 
and tobacco stems which, having long lain in that way, have 
become putrid ; in one instance I run the point of my shoe into a 
mass of this kind to see what it really was, and it was filled with 
vermin” (evidence of Cigar Maker on Tenement House Cigar 
Factories, Report for 1884, p. 154). 

In other towns and cities besides New York the like is to be 
seen.——Fall River :—“ The tenements throughout the city are in 
avery poor condition” (Cotton Spinner, p.80). “They are not as 
good as we would like to have them, but good enough for the 
operatives ” (Cotton Manufacturer, p. 83). 

As to the question of food. The verbal testimony of the 
English in America to us was always in effect that food cost as 
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much in America as in England, or more in America than in 
England. But there is another aspect of this question generall 
forgotten. That is, not what the food costs, but what can the 
labourer afford to spend per day upon it. Ohio :—“ Wards of 
the State [the people in the punitive reformatory and benevo- 
lent institutions| cost for subsistence per head 16,57; cents per 
day. For the purpose of subsistence the working people spend 
13,5, cents per day per person” (p. 95). Of course, in the 
former case the food is bought wholesale, and in the latter retail, 
and therefore at a much higher rate. 

The food question leads to that of drink. In America, as in 
England, there are not wanting people, even among the working 
classes, who, confusing effects and causes, explain the miserable 
condition of the workers by the fact that they will drink. Of 
sixteen Kansas labouring men, seven declare for temperance as 
necessary if the cause of labour is to succeed, and four others are 
anxious for prohibition. A waggon-maker says, however, “I 
don’t think this howl about the working man spending so much 
for whiskey is truthful. . . . Lam '‘confident that the proportion 
is much less than it is among any other class—business men, for 
instance.” <A printer puts the matter in the right light. “I will 
admit that we should preach and practise temperance, but there 
are other evils that we have got to fight” (pp. 120,121). A doctor 
quoted in the Fall River Report, takes what Colonel Carroll 
Wright calls “a more philosophical view of the cause and the 
tendency of the evil:”—“I must admit that the system of over- 
working the operatives is so debilitating as to seem to make 
necessary the use of some kind of stimulant, and could that 
necessity be met by a very moderate use of beer and spirits all 
might be well” (p. 176). Say the cotton operatives :—“The 
‘drive’ they are subjected to leads them to take a stimulant in 
order to recuperate their energies” (p. 62). 

4. WOMAN AND CHILD Lasour.—The employment of the 
labour of women and children has, in America as in England, two 
chief causes that react one on the other. By their employment 
the capitalist obtains labour at a cheaper rate, and the poverty of 
the labourer’s family forces the weaker members of it to seek for 
work, 

The employer prefers to employ women and children——Fall 
River :—“ We never employ men when we can get women who 
can do their work just as well. This is done, not only on account 
of the reduced expenses, but because they cause less trouble by 
striking, or by finding unnecessary fault ” (Superintendent, p. 122). 

New Jersey :—“ Woman and child labour is much lower 
priced than that of men . . . the hours of labour are longer -. - - 
women never agitate’? (Commissioner, p. 265). Three extracts 
in evidence of the second cause just mentioned. Fall River :— 
“The parents are obliged to do this [send children under age to 
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the mill] to earn sufficient for the maintenance of their family ”’ 
(Cotton Operative, Lawrence, p. 10). “In Fall River entire 
families work in the mill” (Commissioner, p. 28),——New York :— 
“Without the wages earned by children parents would be unable 
to support their families” (Commissioner Report, 1884, p.112). In 
some cases the women are certainly employed on work of too 





arduous a nature.——Pennsylvania :—* That women have been 
permitted to perform the severe manual labour generally appor- 
tioned to men [in mines] istrue. . . . The owners did not directly 


hire the women, but must have been cognisant of the facts” 
(Commissioner, B). When they are employed at work for which 
they are supposed to be fitted the wages are terribly low.—— 
New York (Report for 1885) : “ An expert [at crotcheting ladies’ 
shawls] could earn 124 cents for a day’s labour.” “The half- 
starved, overworked seamstress ... pays for the machine b 
which . . . she is enabled to make pants for 1 dollar 50 cents a 
dozen.” “The cloak-working women employed by the great dry 
goods stores—full day’s pay—50 to 60 cents.” “Six women in 
a room ten feet square, odoriferous with sewer gases, earned 50 
cents for sixteen and perhaps more hours’ labour per day.” Of 
the physical condition of these unfortunates space fails us to tell. 
“No words of mine certainly can convey to the public any 
adequate conception of ¥y tr uly awful condition of thousands of 
these suffering people” (Commissioner, pp. 159-164). Here are 
some figures as to the earnings of women in other callings. Of 
1,322 women 27 earned 6 dollars a week; 68 earned 5; 127 
earned 4; 230 earned 3; 336 earned 2; 534 earned 1 dollar 
(p. 188). And here, from the same report, are a few notes on 
the general condition of the women workers. “ Artificial flowers, 
poiscned hands . . . had to sue the man for fifty cents.’”—Sales- 
woman: “ No ventilation, and have to use gas or electric light all 
day.”—Silk weaver : “ Fines imposed, five minutes late 25 cents 
and half-hour’s time; washing your hands, 25 cents; eating a 
piece of bread at your loom, 1 dollar” (pp. 147-150). 

As to the number of women thus working. In New York 
city there are some 20,000. Of 70,000 hands in Connecticut 
20,000 are women. Before leaving this subject we cannot refrain 
from one reference to an aspect of it that calls for far more 
detailed investigation than we can give it here. That is, the 
compulsory prostitution that this state of affairs brings about. 
A Philadelphia employer of labour, quoted in an American news- 
paper, on the complaint of a girl that she could not live on the 
wages she was paid, advised her to do as the other girls did, 
and get a gentleman friend to help her. 

The Children. — They in America, as in England, are 
gradually ousting the men, where they are not themselves in turn 
ousted by machinery.—Fal/ River :—‘*The management has 
given some of the frames in the spinning- -room into the charge of 
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boys” (Cotton Operative, p. 152). New Jersey :—* Children 
are occupying the places of adult labour here ” (p. 218). 

The demand for child labour forces the parents, as in this 
country, to lie about the ages of their children. The opinions of 
the men and women, even when they are starving parents, are 
accurately represented by a quotation from the Kansas report :— 
“T think a parent should be compelled to send his child to school 
until he is fourteen years old. If child labour was abolished it is 
my opinion that there would be 35 per cent. more employment 
for persons now out of work ” ([ronmoulder, p. 110). The opinion 
of ail the Commissioners whose reports we have seen, except Mr. 
Flower’s, of Wisconsin, is represented by the following words 
of the New Jersey Commissioner: “There are enough laws on 
the Statute Book, if properly enforced, at least to restrain the 
labour of children within reasonable limits, and to make creditable 
citizens of them, by providing them with a rudimentary educa- 
tion” (p. 266). 

To give some idea of the amount of child labour.—— Michigan:— 
“ Between the ages of ten and fifteen there were 196,224 children, 
of whom 30,230 did not attend school... over 15 per cent.” “71 
establishments in 46 towns and cities . . . representing 26 different 
classes of business ; 292 boys and 62 girls employed from 8 to 
14 years.” “In Detroit, 92 different establishments ; 287 boys, 
85 girls between the ages of 10 and 15” (Commissioner, pp. 238- 
245).——In Connecticut, of the 70,000 hands mentioned above, 
5.000 were children: under 15. In the cigar-making trade of 
New York City 20 to 25 per cent. of the labourers are children. 
As to hoars.——Michigan.— In Detroit, 9 hours 50 minutes for 
the girls, and 9 hours 56 minutes for the boys” (Commissioner, 
pp. 245, 246). In Yorkville, the village of New York mills, 
11 hours are the day’s work for children under 14. In the cigar 
factories 95 per cent. of the children work 10 hours a day. In 
the smaller bakeries children of from 9 to 13 start work at 11 at 
night and go on until 4 in the morning. These instances are 
taken from States where there is a legal limit, and will give some 
idea of what happens in other States where there is none of this 
“annoying legislation.” 

Their wages. In the 71 establishments in 46 places mentioned 
above “the wages were 50 cents. per day for the boys, and 31 
cents. for the girls. The average wages paid to boys in Detroit 
was 35 cents per day, and to girls 29 cents per day” (Commis- 
sioner, pp. 241-245). In New York City “there are little 
children working for 2 dollars a week in the large dry-goods 
establishments, .. . and at tailoring,some are employed by the week, 
when they earn from 1.50 to 2 dollars; some work by the piece 
[at pulling threads out from coats], and the regular price is 2 
coats for a cent” (pp. 168—179). 

To draw to an end with this we quote three passages out of 
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many. Louis Troester :—“ Have seen children working in tene- 
ment houses; they were from 8 years of age upwards ; they 
worked from early morning till 9 and 10 o'clock at night pre- 
paring tobacco ; they were denied the pleasure of going into the 


streets ; ...and also the privileges of education.” Frederick 
Haller :—*“ You can see any number of children employed in 
stripping and preparing tobacco...they work from 11 to 13 


hours a day—sometimes more ; they do not work as long hours 
as grown persons, but enough to kill them rapidly ” (pp. 179, 180). 
No wonder that the New York Commissioner breaks out: “I plead 
for the little ones... . In these days of legislative interference, 
when the shield of the state protects the dumb beasts from the 
merciless blows of his driver; when the over-worked horse is 
remembered and released from his work,... it would seem 
pitiable if childhood’s want of leisure for rest of body, and educa- 
tion for rest of mind should be denied them. Massachusetts... 
goes on regardless of consequences, protecting the strong, for- 
getting the weak andthe poor... under the false plea. of 
non-interference with the liberty of the people. The children 
have rights that the State is bound to respect. Their right is to 
play and make merry ; to be at school, to be players not workers ” 
(p. 355). To come back from the poetry of this impassioned 
appeal let us turn finally to the dry facts and figures——New 
Jersey :—“ While there were nearly twice as many children 
employed in the factories in 1880 than in 1870 [for the whole of 
the United States], the increase in women operatives was 142 
per cent., while in adult male labour the gain had fallen short of 
50 per cent. ” (p. 265). 

On the antagonism between the capitalist and the labourer 
under our present system, and on the internecine struggle between 
these two, that is, the epic of the last part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a few final notes. Fall River :—“The former feeling of 
bitterness between the north and south is but an example of the 
feeling ‘twixt employed and employer in Fall River” (Operative, 
p. 146). The outcome of this antagonism, and the ending of it, 
are in the organisation of the working classes. This is recognised 
by all the Commissioners, except Mr. Flower, of Wisconsin.—— 
Pennsylvania :—“ Capital is concentrated, governed by single 
intelligence, . . . labour is diffusive, naturally disorganised, 
but it is organised labour that the capitalist most fears, and 
therefore it is with it that he most strongly contends and 
encourages individual action” (pp. xvi, xvii)——Ohio :—* The 
trades having the most powerful and compact organisation come 
the nearest to receiving an equitable share of the joint product of 
capital and labour” (p. 3)——WNew York:—* Organisation is 
absolutely necessary to protect ... the wage-worker. ‘There 
is but one way by which labour can place itself in a position (to 
sell itself where it pleases), and that is by organisation ” 
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(pp. 556, 612). Even Mr. Flower, of Wisconsin, has to quote 
twenty-nine workers out of thirty-seven as favourable to labour 
organisations, and only six are said to be antagonistic to them. 

And of the dangerous and bitter spirit of both parties in this 
contest, one quotation may be taken as typical evidence. 
“ Miners in Ohio have been paraded in some of the press of the 
State as being in their normal element only when ona strike. .. . 
Where villainies such as are described above are practised upon a 
class of men, the wonder is that they have contented themselves 
with strikes. . . . In many other communities, under similar cir- 
cumstances, furnishing subjects for first-class funerals would have 
been resorted to ” (Commissioner, p. 326). 

To reduce the possibility of funerals, first-class and otherwise, 
to a@ minimum, it is clear that the workers of America must 
organise. Indeed, they have begun some time ere this to 
organise, and on the nature of the jabour organisations and their 
bearing on the future of American politics and economics we 
shall speak next month. We end by calling special attention to 
the three chief points as to which, according to the reports, 
intelligent labour is unanimous: abolition of child-labour, eight- 
hour working day, organisation. 

; EDWARD AVELING. 
ELEANOR MARX AVELING. 


































IN THE HOUSE WITH GALT. 





I was living in two rooms not far from the Edgware Road when 
Silvani Todd met me at the Saville one evening, and took me 
aside. 

“Look here, Williams,” he began, “I am going to Egypt on 
this cholera commission, and I shall be away for six months at 
least. Ifyou like to move into my house while I am away, do 
SO. 

“Tnto your house in Grosvenor Street ?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. Why not?” he replied, lightly. “I will leave cheques 
for the rent and taxes. You will be doing me a kindness. Galt 
is a tidy man, but I would prefer not to leave the servants alone 
in the house.” 

“ But as to rent?” I said, dubiously. 

“Never mind about that. Or stay. In place of rent you can 
pay the servants’ board wages, or find their keep if you please.” 

“Done with you,” I cried, hear tily. Anda week later I moved 
into the house in Grosvenor Street, No. 190, and began to make 
the most of my rise in the world. 

It was a fair-sized house. On the right of the hall was the 
dining-room, spacious and wainscoted in oak, with much sombre 
furniture, and one large window which looked upon the street. 
Behind this was the consulting room. The window here was 
overlooked, but a window garden well stocked with ferns, and 
above it a curious lace blind, secured the needful privacy. I had 
a distaste, possibly odd, possibly natural, for this room, about 
which an atmosphere of pain and death seemed to hang. The 
shrouded microscopes and gruesome preparations repelled me. 
The long flat couch made me shudder. I told Galt at once that 
I should not use that room, and after the first day or two I 
seldom entered it save to water the ferns with a syringe which 
hung beside the window. 

So much for the house. I had been in it about three weeks ; 
the words, “Come and see me; I am living in Grosvenor Street 
now,” were beginning to lose their first sweetness in the mouth, 
Ww hen, on going out one morning, I found a man standing on the 


doorstep. He had that moment rung the bell, 
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“Dr. Silvani Todd ?” he asked, looking from me to a paper he 
held in his hand. “ Are you Dr. Silvani Todd, sir ?” 

“No, I hastened to answer, fearing that he was collecting 
rates or taxes. “Iam not Dr. Todd. He is in Egypt—in the 
Soudan ; right up the country, in fact.” 

“ Any one living here besides Dr. Silvani Todd ?”’ he asked 
jerkily, poising a pencil above his list. 

“Living here? Well, I am living here, but i 

“Christian name, surname, and profession,” he put in briskly. 
“ A card will ensure accuracy.” And he explained that he was a 
canvasser for a Court Guide. 

Thad not a card in my pocket, but a vision of “Charles 
Williams, Esquire, 190, Grosvenor Street, W., and 1, Essex Court, 
Temple, E.C.,” inspiring me, I went into the dining-room to get 
one. My card case was lying on the bureau in the farthest corner, 
the corner by the window, to reach which I had to cross the room 
diagonally. As I turned with the card in my hand my eyes fell 
upon a mirror that formed the back of a sideboard by the door. 
It faced the window; and from where I stood was at such an 
angle that I could see the hall and doorway reflected in it ; and 
not the doorway merely. I saw something else, at which I 
paused a moment, the next went out hurriedly. The canvasser 
was standing on the mat conning his list. 

“Your card, sir? Thank you,’ he said. “The name shall be 
inserted. May I take your order for a copy ?” 

“No,” I replied, brusquely. “Is that all you want?” 

“ All this morning, thank you,” he replied, airily. He was not 
one whit abashed by my manner or scrutiny. 

“Then good-morning.” 

I held the door open, and only shut it when he had fairly 
turned the corner. I am a shy man, and his coolness had 
staggered me. But if I had not seen him, when my back was 
turned, as he supposed, in the act of examining my letter-hox— 
not the lock of the door, or the bolts or chain, but the letter-box 
of all things—I was a Dutchman. 

This was a little thing; but, because it was a thing I could not 
understand, it worried me. What could the man want with my 
letter-box?. I began, though I would not have confessed to the 
feeling for the world, to dislike the stillness and gloom of the 
house. It was natural that such quarters should seem quiet in 
comparison with my old lodgings; but this alone did not account 
for my uneasiness, which grew so marked that the striking of a 
clock startled me, and a ray of sunlight shooting athwart the 
dimness of the room made me jump. 

No, I caught the infection from Galt. He was a tall moon- 
faced man, ordinarily ; the model of a line and rule servant, sober 
and steady, and not too intelligent. But he had a queer habit of 
going stealthily about the house, and though I did not mind this 
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much, I did object to another trick he had of glancing over his 
shoulder as he waited at table, while his face would put on at _ 
these times an unpleasant listening expression. More than once 
I came upon him standing still in the hall listening. And if I 
went into the consulting-room to water the ferns, he was 
sure to be at my elbow the next minute, listening again, | 
daresay. 

But this was not all. One night something happened which 
gave me real ground for uneasiness. I had gone to bed early, 
but I could’ not sleep, and while I was lying awake, I thought I 
heard a cautious footstep on the stairs. At my door it paused— 
if it was a footstep—for I could only hear the creaking of a board 
at intervals; then it seemed to go lower. “All fancy |! !” I said to 
myself, and ‘turned over. “All fancy!” But I was not quite 
satisfied, and presently, with a hard word for my folly, jumped 
up, and in my pyjamas, just as I was, went out on the landing. 
I could hear nothing. I crept softly down the stairs in the dark. 

All was still. The ticking of the eight-day clock, and the occa- 
sional grating of a window as the breeze rose or fell, were the only 
sounds inside the house. Outside a cab rumbled by. I reached 
the foot of the stairs, and, satisfied now that I had deceived 
myself, was turning to go bac k, when my movement brought the 
keyhole of the consulting room door under my eye. "A thin 
beam of light shot from it into the darkness of the hall. 

Well, I hesitated; perhaps while the clock above ticked a 
dozen times. I considered the position. Some one might have 
carelessly left a light burning in that room. Only, the room was 
not in use, And then what of the step on the stairs? On the 
other hand, there might be a burglar inside. And then had I not 
better summon the police ? But suppose I did this, and lo! a 
mere lighted candle? That would be a humiliation indeed. | 
feared the burglar, but ridicule more. Stepping forward, I flung 
open the door, and stood on my guard. 

For a second or two I was dazzled by the light, though it 
proceeded only from a single candle on the mantelshelf. No one 
moved intheroom. No one was to be seen. I stepped cautiously 
in with a smile on my face, and—and jumped, I daresay, a couple 
of feet aside. 

“Why, Galt!” I cried the next minute, seeing that it really 
was the servant who, alone and half-dressed, was standing by the 
window. “ What are you doing here ? What are you doing up 
at this time of night?” | cried, imperatively. 

He did not answer. He was trembling violently. I had given 
him a great shock, that was clear. He passed one hand across 
his brow in a stupid way. In the other he held the garden 
ay ringe I have mentioned. I thought I grasped the position. 

“T will tell you what it is!” I said, taking up the candle, and 
holding it so that its light fell upon his dazed face and distended 
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eyes. “I will tell you what it is, my man! You have been 
walking in your sleep!” 

He shaded his eyes with his hand and partly turned from me. 
“T am afraid I have, sir,” he muttered abjectly. He was still 
forced to steady himself by resting one hand on the table. [ 
took the syringe from him. 

“T suppose that this is not the first time you have done it ?” 
I said, querulously. To have a servant who walked in his sleep! 
It was too provoking. 

“No, sir,” he answered, his teeth chattering with the fright or 
the cold. “I used to do it when I was a boy. But I thought 
that I had grown out of it years ago.” 

“T hope that you will grow out of it now!” I replied, with 
severity. “There, get to bed, my man, and for goodness’ sake stay 
there if you can.” 

“ Yes, sir,’ he said, humbly. “I am sorry that I disturbed 
you, sir.” 

I made a sign to him to go out first. As I followed I glanced 
round the room at the strange medley that covered table and 
mantelpiece, and overflowed on to chairs and brackets. On a 
shelf above the fireplace was a mummy’s head with horrible 
glass eyes that seemed to be winking at me; and in bottle 
below it were preparations which Todd had been using to 
illustrate his physiological lectures at Bartholomew’s. 

“Ugh!” I said, closing the door with a shudder. 

I soon fell asleep when I got back to bed. But once at least I 
awoke with a start, and sat up in the belief that some one was 
again moving about the house. Next day I had a bad nervous 
headache, and was as irritable as could be; sothat when Galt as 
usual crept upon me while I was watering the ferns, I lost 

atience with him, and turned sharply. “ Well?” I exclaimed 
“Well ?” 

“1 came to see if you wanted anything, sir.” 

Wanted anything, indeed! “No, nothing!” I retorted. “And 
{ think, Galt, that you would be far more usefully employed, if 
instead of following me about the house you were to clean the 
windows. The one in the dining-room is in a disgraceful state, 
considering that there are three servants in the house and only 
one master.” 

‘Very well, sir,” he answered, respectfully. He was not at all 
put out. And I, who am shy in my dealings with servants, and 
yesterday would not have dreamed of so rebuking him, felt 
a glow of pride in my moral courage. “I will see to it, sir,” he 
added: “ but Dr. Todd usually allowed me to have a man to clean 
the outside.” 

“Then get a man. Do it in the usual way. That is all | 
want,” I answered. 

He assented again, adding something, however, about the 
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difficulty of finding a man to help. I had this in my mind five 
minutes later, when a man accosted me as I crossed Bond Street 
on my way to chambers. 

“Will your honour give me a job of work ?” he said. 

I looked at him. He was not tearful as beggars are. On the 
contrary, there was a merry twinkle in his sly Irish eyes. 

“A job of work?” I answered, glancing at my slim umbrella 
and varnished boots. “Do I look as if 1 had jobs of work to 
give away ?” 

“Your honour looks as if you would give them away if you 
had!” he answered with ready wit. 

I laughed. “Can you clean windows?” I asked. 

“Clean all your windows, sir, for a shilling!” he rapped 
out. 

“Then you would have a bad bargain,” I replied, thinking 
with pride of my five floors and basement. “ Here! you may 
take this to 190, Grosvenor Street.” And I pencilled a few 
words on a card requesting Galt to let the bearer clean the lower 
windows, and to pay him a shilling when he had done. 

For some reason, I do not now remember why, I went home 
from chambers early that afternoon. I had scarcely taken the 
latchkey from the door before I learned that there was a quarrel 
going forward. Galt was standing at the consulting room door, 
his back to it. In front of him was my shabby Irishman, 
cesticulating wildly, and talking at the top of his voice. As I 
wiped my feet on the mat, Galt cut him short, “ You do not go 
into this room ;” he said, “that is enough for you!” 

“And why ‘not, my honey ?” the Irishman was beginning. 
“Sure, and his honour was saying that I was to clean the 
windows, every blessed one of them !” 

‘He said nothing of the kind,” I interposed sternly, as I came 
forward. “I did not say that you were to come into the house at 
all. I said that you were to clean the outside of the windows. 
How is this, Galt?” The servant muttered something. - 

His assistant gave me the cue by saying, “ Faith, your honour 
loes not expect an elegant gentleman s gentleman like him to soil 
his hands with dirty w indows ! 

“I expect him to do his work,” I rejoined. “A little more 
exercise, and I think you would sleep better at night, Galt. It is 
a wonder to me that you did not break anything in there last 
night. Now, as you have let this man clean the other windows, 
he may as well finish the job by doing this room. You can stay 
with him. Open the door.” 

But Galt did not stir. He looked at me sullenly. “ Dr. Todd 
is particular about admitting strangers to this room, sir,” he said, 
in a tone that matched his face. 

“And to the house, I have no doubt!” I returned, throwing 
open the door myself. Stay!” I added, after glancing round. 
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“Close the inner window over the ferns. That is better. Now 
he can do no damage.” 

I saw this arrangement carried out before I left them. Then I 
went into the front room to write a letter, but was presently 
roused by the repetition of a loud knock. Galt, I knew, must be 
able to hear it as well as I could myself. I strode into the hall. 
“Do you not hear that some one is at the door?” I said, curtly. 

He did not move. Instead, he pointed silently to the window- 
cleaner, who was hard at work. “ Nonsense!” I said, “go to the 
door at once.” 

Still a moment’s hesitation, and he went. The person at the 
door kept him some time. Afterwards I needed coal in the front 
room, and a cup of tea. His scruples had arisen rather late in 
the day, I thought, and I took a mischievous pleasure in keeping 
him from his post. | 

But what did it all mean? What, indeed? I did not connect. 
as yet, the man who had been so inquisitive about the letter- 
box with Galt. The latter’s conduct by itself was enough to 
puzzle me. His sleep-walking and stealthy ways, his nervousness, 
and his strange obstinacy about. the cousulting-room, gave scope 
for wild conjectures, and certainly filled me w ith distrust of 
him, as well as a secret prejudice against the house. 

At breakfast next morning I was more struck than before by 
the nervous manner in which he continually started and glanced 
behind him. “ What is it that you are afraid of, Galt?” I said 
suddenly, thinking to take him by surprise. Then, as he did not 
answer, “Is it burglars?” I asked, the scene with the Irishman 
in my mind. 

“ Burglars, sir ?” 

“Yes. Mind what you are doing with the kidneys!” | 
replied, sharply. “I thought that the “bur glary close by in Bond 
Street, at that jeweller’s, might have frightened you. Man 
alive ! there is nothing here to tempt that gang.” 

“T hope not, sir,” he said, huskily. 

I put down my knife and fork and looked at him. “ Really, 
Galt, I do not think that you are well, “I remarked, in a more 
kindly tone.” “ We want Dr. Todd back already.” 

He began to tell me that he had not been himself of late, 
when he stopped speaking, and with a low exclamation 
staggered back from the table. The plate he was holding 
fell, and was shattered on the arm of my chair. The grav y ran 
over my sleeve. I Jumped up inarage. “ What on ear th is the 
matter with you?” I cried, very much inclined to take him and 
shake him. 

“T saw a—a face at the window,” he gasped. His own face 
was white. His lips trembled so that he could scarcely frame 
his words. 


A face at the window! I had been sitting at a round table 
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close to the window, and when I rose I had done so with my 
back to the light. Now I turned swiftly round, following the 
direction of his eyes. Looking past me, they were fixed on a 
corner of the window. But there was no face to be seen. 

Galt was wiping his brow with his handkerchief. 

“Have you been drinking?” I asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you ever had delirium tremens ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

There was no indignation in his answer. 

“Umph! ‘I am surprised to hear it,” I said. “For shame, 

man! pluck up a spirit. Now go downstairs and compose 
yourself. You can tell Caroline to bring me up another 
late.” 
When the plate had been brought I resumed my breakfast. 
Really Galt was becoming unbearable. Was he going out of his 
mind? Or was it merely that something had unstrung his 
nerves ? A man must be pretty far gone—farther, I thought, than 
could be comfortable for his neighbours—before he could conjure 
up faces in broad daylight, and—— 

What was that? I was out of my chair in the fifth of a 
second, for with the tail of my eye, as I reached across the table 
for the salt, I had seen a face at my elbow—a face glued to the 
pane, and such an one! A face white, bloodless, with no fore- 
head, a long upper lip, and flanked by huge ears! A greedy 
face, with dull eyes, that glared in upon me. I was not 
frightened, but I was startled. The face was unexpected, and it 
was so horribly close to me. It was no wonder that I sprang up 
as I did. Yet the thing was hardly seen—I had barely turned 
my full gaze upon it—before it was gone. “The impudent 
scoundrel!” I cried, when my first surprise was over. “I will 
soon put a stop to that!” And I ran to the front door, and 
opening it, looked into the street. Near at hand there was no 
one. In the distance two or three broughams were waiting, a 
butcher’s cart was rattling off, half-a-dozen people were going 
this way or that. But no one was by the window. Yet this 
did not greatly astonish me. The houses in Grosvenor Street: 
have projecting porticoes which would hide a fugitive, though 
his pursuers were but a few yards distant. My first impulse was 
to go up the street, hatless as I was, and hunt him out. But 
after all he had done no harm; and I contented myself with 
vowing vengeance if he should repeat his insolence, and went 
back to my breakfast. 

Though I could still laugh at the serious way in which Galt 
had taken it, I did not return to my old seat. I removed my 
plate so that I might face the window. And somehow the face 
haunted my memory disagreeably. If my eyes fell upon a dark 
corner, a pale image of the flat features and fishy eyes shaped 
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itself in the gloom. The furniture, too, took queer forms where 
the firelight fell upon it, and this went so far that I felt sensibly 
relieved when I was fairly outside the house. 

But that day being a busy one, by the evening I had forgotten 
my domestic concerns ; and when Caroline took off the covers at 
dinner I asked where Galt was. Galt was not very well, and had 

one to his room to lie down. “I do not think that he has been 
well for some time,” I remarked. 

“No, sir,” said Caroline, solemnly. And she shook her head, as 
if she could fully account for it. 

“ What do you think is the matter ?” I was constrained to ask. 

“Well, sir, we think it is the smell of the doctor’s stuff.” 

“Oh, indeed,” I answered, much tickled. “But you are not 
ill?” 

“No, sir. But, you see, Galt—he is more in the doctor’s room. 
He has been in therea good bit lately, and he is not like the same 
man. 

“That reminds me of something,” I answered. “I left my 
little silver match box on the corner of the table in that room 
this morning. Will you fetch it for me before I forget it, 
Caroline.” 

While she was about my errand, I, thinking over what she had 
said, began to see a connection between Galt’s oddity or illness, 
or whatever it was, and the consulting-room. I saw a clear con- 
nection. Still there could not be anything i in what the servants 
said. Doctor’s stuff! That was absurd. And it was still more 
absurd to suppose, though I disliked the room myself, that there 
could be any malign influence about it. That was rubbish 
indeed, 

A shrill scream, and the violent closing of a door, cut short my 
reasoning. I ran out into the hall. The girl was leaning against 
the wall under the lamp, her hand pressed to her side, her breath 
coming in gasps. She was on the verge of fainting. Luckily 
her cry had reached other ears, and the cook came flying from 
below, while on an upper landing, I, looking about for any cause 
of fear, caught a glimpse of Galt’s pale face | peering down at us. 

x Goodness, Caroline! what is the matter now?” cried the 
cook. 

“ Yes, girl, what is the matter now?” I asked, roughly. . I was 
getting very tired of these excursions and alarms, and was find- 
ing it more and more hard not to start and glance behind me, as 

Galt did. 

“IT saw a—a face,” she sobbed. 

“ At the window?” I asked, eagerly. 

“No, sir. Over—over the mantelshelf.” 

“The mummy’s head. Why, you see that every day!” I cried. 
“There must have been something else beside that to frighten 
you ?” 
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“There—there was something else,” she gasped. 

“Lor’ a mercy !’’ exclaimed the cook, looking behind her and 
then at me to see that I was not leaving them. 

“What else? What else? What else did you see?” I re- 
peated impatiently. 

But, and it was provoking enough to make a saint swear and 
return ‘violently to his dinner, Caroline would not say. No, though 
[ asked her again and again, and in the main she was a stout 
sensible girl. She had seen something else beside the head, and 
that was all she would tell us. I concluded in the end that she 
was embroidering the matter, and that all she had seen was the 
mummy’s head, upon which, perhaps, the light passing through 
the open door might have fallen with a new effect. 

I went back to my dinner; but first I took the lamp and 
thoroughly searched the consulting-room. Of course I found 
nothing, or nothing that should not have been there. The 
mummy’s face smirked upon me unchanged, save that it looked 
a little more dirty. The preparations in their bottles below it 
were untouched, and in the midst of them the board on which 
the doctor pinned his cards of invitation stood as fashionably 
untidy as ever. It, too, would have been the better, where it 
was not hidden by “ fixtures,’ for a little soap and water. 
There was nothing new in the room; nothing had been moved 
or altered. Yet I searched under the table and in the cupboards. 
I could not get the face I had seen at the window out of my 
mind. The very features of the parchment mask above me put 
on a grotesque likeness to it. But this, no doubt, was fancy, for 
by this time I was in a condition to imagine anything upon the 
slightest provocation. 

Any thing? No, not quite anything. For surely that cry was 
not fancy, could not be fancy. That short, quick scream which 
came shooting up the staircase late that night, and though it was 
dulled by my closed door, pierced my ears, so that I dropped the 
extinguisher and snatched up the candlestick! That was not 
fancy, though no sound followed. It was real, as real as the 
white startled face I saw peering into the looking-glass a moment 
later. 

“ Hang it all!’ I muttered, hastily, as I flung on a dressing-gown 
and made for the door, “I cannot stand this. I shall be seeing a 
ghost next. Is the house bewitched ?” 

I ran down the stairs, listening as | went. There was silence 
above and below. I reached the lowest flight and halted 
abruptly. From there I could see the hall, and raising my 
candle above my head peered downward. Ah! what was it? 
Who was it? Step by step, while my glance darted fearfully 
this way and that, but always returned to the prostrate form at 
the foot of the consulting- room door, I came down until I could 
touch the body. Then T set the candle on the stairs, and stooped 
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over it. Thank heaven, there was no blood! It was Galt, and 
he was alive. With an effort I turned him over, recoiling an 


instant as a clasp knife rolled from his hand. I picked itup,and 
he sighed. He had merely fainted, then, and pushing the mat 
under his head I rose to my feet, my first fears relieved. 

I looked round. The dining-room door was wide open, that 


of the consulting-room was ajar. Without taking up the candle, 


with scarce a moment's thought, I flung the latter open, and stood 
on the threshold looking in. I held my breath and shivered, I 
confess, for 1 saw what he had seen and Caroline had seen; but 
overcoming the first nervous desire to cry out or flee, I stood 
looking the thing in the face until all fear was gone. Truly in 
the face—for it was a face I saw—a luminous death’s-head. Eyes, 
mouth, and nostrils were black caverns in a pale lambent mask. 
Grim enough it was. But taking into account its position over 
the fireplace, a moment’s reflection satisfied me that some one 
had tricked out the poor mummy’s head with luminous paint, 
and then had written below it on the fixtures board, in letters 
rough, but in the main clear, “Thief!” 

Thief ! I understood the word, the something else which 
Caroline had seen; but not who had written it, or why. Yet it 
clearly behoved me to find out this, and I looked about me for 
any clue. I fetched the candle, and lighted others, and as | did 
so the knife in my hand caught my eye. I opened it. Possibly 
I had some foolish expectation of finding blood on the blade. Of 
course there was nothing of the kind, but in the nick, and also at 
the junction of the steel and haft, were some fragments of a thing 
almost as strange in that house—dry earth. We had no garden 
at 190, except the window garden at my elbow; and why 
should Galt have been digging in the half-barrowful of earth 
which it held, and digging, or about to dig, there at midnight. 

Why, indeed! I brought the candles close to the window, and 
raising the inner sash, which sometimes was lowered between 
the room and the ferns, I scanned the surface of the five or six 
big stones, and the scanty soil which formed miniature hills and 
valleys, and made up our sole garden ground. Surely I was on 
the track, for on putting aside some fair-sized ferns, | saw signs 
that the handful of earth against the base of the biggest stone 
had been lately moved, rearranged, and watered. With the 
knife I dug out the damp mould. I was not a bit surprised 
to find that a tiny cavern in or under the stone became visible. 
I thrust in my hand, and feeling a handful of hard, sharp, smooth 
things, pulled them out. How I started at sight of them! How 
they flashed and glittered, and tlung back with interest the pale 
rays of the candle! They were diamonds—trich rare diamonds, fit 
to be beauty’s purchase money. At the first grasp I had taken 
them all, a necklace, pendant, and bracelets. They were in their 
settings, and I was still gazing at them, dazzled and astounded by 
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their splendour and my discovery, when the sound of heavy 
breathing behind me warned me to turn. Our eyes met, Galt’s 
and mine. 

“Thief!” I said, 

“Give them to me!” he muttered, doggedly, stretching out his 
hand. 

“ Nothing of the kind,’ I answered, marvelling how fear and 
creed could have so changed the smooth servant's visage that | 
could scarcely recognise it in the savage despair of the face before 
me. I still held his knife, and there was a moment when I felt 
glad I had it. The man was a coward, but a coward in a corner 
is an awkward thing. I had the knife, however, and did not 
quail, “ Nothing of the kind, you thief!” 1 thundered. “I 
shall be more likely to give you to the police, unless you tell me 
this moment the truth, and all the truth.” 

“The police!” He shrank into himself at the words. Every 
symptom of fight left him. He fell with a groan of despair into 
a chair, and covered his face at the very moment that a quiet but 
decisive knock at the house door sounded crisply through the 
hall. 


He removed his hands. His face turned a shade paler. “ You 
will not go,” he muttered. 

“ Most certainly I shall,” I returned, and deaf to his prayers I 
left him, and passing through the hall opened the door. A man 
stepped quickly in, and removed his hat. I gave him one doubt- 
ing look; then I recognised him. He was the man who had 
called ten days before to canvas for the “Court Guide.” And 
now he began with much the same question he had put to me 
then. “ You are Mr. Williams?” he said, with a steady look at 
me. “Iam sorry to drop in at a queer hour, but business is 
business, and mine is unpleasant.” 

“ Perhaps you will explain what it is,” I said. But I had an 
uneasy presentiment of the truth. 

And surely enough he answered, “I am a detective, Mr. 
Williams. I have been w atching your house for the last ten 
days. You have the proc eeds of a . jewel robbery here; and it is 
my duty to warn you ’’—he took out at this point a thick note 
book and a stumpy pencil— that everything you say will be 
given in evidence against you.” 

“That I say!” I cried. “Against me! Me? You are for- 
getting yourself, man!” For, good heavens, this was too absurd ! 
And yet—and yet my right hand hidden in my pocket was clasp- 
ing the jewels—was full ‘of stolen property! No wonder that I 
grew hot all over! 

“ Better take it easy, sir,” he replied, the end of the stump of 
pencil in his mouth, and his sly eyes on my face. “I have not 
been looking in at that window yonder a dozen times a day for 
nothing. I could see the hall here shadowed in the looking-glass 
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when the room door was open; and when I saw that Jim’s plant 
—Jim is my pal, who did that bit of painting inside there, and 
searched the room, too, when he was cleaning the window—when 
I saw you come down with a light and your man all of a hea 
upon the floor, | thought it a good time to drop in. And now,” 
he concluded, briskly, “aif you “will hand over the stones comfort- 
ably and quietly, why, it is likely that it will be better for both 
of you.” 

A groan proceeding from the open door of the consulting-room 
proved that Galt was listening. For myself, anger and per plexity 
drew me asunder. I met the detective’s cunning eyes, and 
clenched my fist. I felt the jewels between my fingers, and 
turned sick with terror. 

“Ts the servant in there?” asked the man, pointing over his 
shoulder. I nodded assent. He made a sign that I should go in 
first, and I obeyed, though the blood flew to my face, and I felt 
as if the prison warder’s. hand, pointing irresistibly, inexorably 
this way and that, already cast its shadow upon me. Galt still 
sat huddled up in his chair, and as [ took my place beside him 
the detective eyed us both with a contempt he did not try to 
conceal. “A pretty pair you are!” he said, with a sneer, not as 
one who looked down ypon moral guilt, but rather as a man of 
the world in the presence of infantile folly. “The idea of such 
as you trying on this game! Well, to be sure, and all! Why, it 
is enough to make a dog laugh !” 

And laugh he did.. How I hated him for his v ulgar triumph ! 
“ Look here,” I said, with a sensation as of itching very poignant 
in my right foot. “You will behave yourself properly while you 
are in my house, my man. This is all a confounded mistake. 
You know as well as I do that I am no thief.” 

“You have got the plunder,” he said, becoming grave again. 

“ Possibly.” 

“ And you or your accomplice have had it hidden away some- 
where for the last fortnight. It will be for you and him to say 
how it was come by.” 

Galt looked up, the picture of wretchedness. “I found it in 
the letter-box with the letters one morning,” he muttered. “The 
robbery in Bond Street was in the papers ‘the same morning.” 

The detective nodded sagely. “I thought so,’ he answered. 
“The burglars were surprised and chased. “One was taken a few 
yards from here. We found nothing upon him, but he owned up 
that he had dropped some of the plunder thr ough the letter-slit 
of a house a few doors from the place where we took him. I 
thought it out, and spotted this house. And now it will only be 
a question of receiving goods, knowing them to have been stolen. 
I daresay that if the things are restored at once, and proper 
evidence given at the trial—“I daresay,” he added, his head on 

one side, his eyes half shut—“ that no charge would be made.” 
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“Here is the jewellery,” I replied, hastily. ‘I only discovered 
its presence in the house a few minutes ago. I am quite wiiling 
to tell all that I know about the matter.” 

“And your servant?” he answered, his eyes opening wide 
as he snatched at the jewels, which he pocketed after a hasty 
scrutiny. 

The beads of perspiration were standing on Galt’s brow. His 
hands were quivering as if the hs andeuffs were already on his 
wrists. I felt for him. He had been an honest man before the 
strange discovery of that mass of brilliants in the letter-box had 
corrupted him. “Iam quite sure that he will tell the truth,” I 

said. ‘ I will answer for his appearance. Do you not think that 
you could manage matters ?” 
“T think I could,” he answered, slowly. “I think I coul l 
square it, and do no wrong to any one—for : & consideration, sir. 

Faugh! Then these things wer I 
hated the business, and I hated the man, but the sight of Galt's 
wretchedness decided me. I made a bargain with the officer. 
He was to have twenty pounds, and to let it be inferred that Galt 
voluntarily came to him with the stolen property. “ Wait for me 





in the hall,” I said, taking a candle from the table. “I must 
fetch the money from o's bedroom.” 
I ran upstairs and took four five-pound notes from my letter 


case; I hurried down again. Galt and the detective were 
standing together in the ‘hall, looking at one another as ill- 
coupled dogs look. I set my candle down. “Here is your 
money,’ I said. “Now be careful that you fulfil your part of 
the bargain.” 

He put the notes in his pocket. “You will hear no more of 

” he said, emphatically, looking me full in the face with 
something of contemptuous wonder in his eyes. “You may take 
your Davy of that! And as for you, my man, make your mind 
easy.” 

Galt muttered his gratitude. I stood shifting my feet, and 
pondering uneasily whether I had done a foolish thing or a 
wise one, while the chief actor in the scene, softly opening the 
door, passed out into the street. I stopped Galt’s effusive 
thankfulness. I was sick of the matter. “Go to bed,” I said, 
brusquely, “and do not feel too sure that he will keep his word.” 

But our midnight visitor did keep it—perhaps I should say 
has kept it—to the letter. We have not since that night hear ‘d 
of him, or of the jewels. As day after day passed, and still no 
paragraph appeared in the newspapers, no summons arrived in 
Grosvenor Street, the truth began to dawn upon me. I made 
cautious inquiries in Scotland Y ard, and learned that the two men 
engaged in the Bond Street robbery had been convicted at the 
Central Criminal Court, but that although they were taken almost 
in the act, the missing diamonds were “not upon them, and had 
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not been recovered. No clue, indeed, to the hiding-place of the 
stones had been obtained, and their disappearance had become a 
standing police mystery. “There are more of the gang about,” 
said the inspector. “ We have our eyes upon two Irishmen, but 
we can prove nothing; and we cannot see how the men who 
were in it could have passed the plunder to them.” 

I can see very well how it was done,—very well, and how an 
little expenses attending the process were paid; but I am sh 
and nervous. I blush, it is true, as I pass a certain goldsmith’s 
shop in Bond Street, but I keep my own counsel. And so does 


Galt. 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
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READERS of Tancred will remember a conversation between that 
young nobleman and the bishop, in which the latter, we are told, 
observed, with thoughtful solemnity, “There is a great spirit 
rising in the Church. The Church of 1845 is not the Church of 
1745. We must remember that; we know not what may 
happen. We shall soon see a bishop at Manchester.” Tancred 
was not satisfied with this prospect, “I want,” he said, “to 
see an Angel at Manchester.” The wish of the heir of the 
Bellamonts ‘shared the fate of some other of his phantasies, but 
the anticipation of the bishop was realised in 1847. The forma- 
tion of the See of Manchester was the firstfruit of that extension. 
or, to speak more correctly, partition of the episcopate which has 
become such a marked feature in the development of the Church 
of England within the present generation. In 1846 the atten- 
tion of Lord John Russell’s Government was drawn to the 
relation of the Church towards the great centres of life and 
industry which had grown up with such rapidity and prosperity 
in the manufacturing districts of the north. Large parochial 
areas, which had at one time embraced thinly-populated tracts, 
were now filled with an active and increasing population. 

With a view to provide for the religious wants thus created, 
the diocese of Manchester was formed. A portion of the diocese 
of Chester, comprising the central and south-eastern parts of 
Lancashire, was detached and assigned to the new See. If the 
fortunes of a diocese are to be judged by the rules of its succes- 
sive bishops, it can hardly be said that the initial annals of 
Manchester have been altogether auspicious. The first bishop, 
Dr. James Prince Lee, was eminent as a scholar and as a school- 
master. No names stand higher in the Church of England at 
this day than those of the Bishop of Durham and Canon West- 
cott, and they were among his former pupils. As the ruler of 
his diocese, however, although able and energetic, he was auto- 
cratic, and he was not of a lenient or conciliatory temper. In 
his later years he had lost touch of the clergy and laity 
generally. His health was impaired, and he lived almost in 
retirement in a remote part of the diocese. Yet, during his 
episcopate, he had given a great impetus and extension to Church 
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work. When he died his successor had no arrears to overtake, 
and was ready to bear witness that his predecessor’s plan of 
administration had been admirably conceived and carried out. 
With the coming of the second bishop a great change passed over 
the diocese. The first question that was asked concerning him 
was, “Who is he?” but before no long time had passed he had 
become a centre of publicity in England. His sermons, addresses, 
speeches, were eagerly reported. When any great public question 
arose an expression of opinion from him was looked for with 
interest. The photographers soon enabled the general public to 
become acquainted with his genial presence. W Then he preached 
in London, or before his own university, crowds went not only to 
hear him, but on account of his own personality. In Manchester, 
and throughout the diocese, whatever apathy or coldness as 
regards their bishop had existed among clergy and laity was 
swept away. His influence was as stimulating, contagious, pervad- 
ing. The barriers that sectarianism raises to check generous 
sympathies broke down, and he was hailed as the ‘ ‘Bishop of 
all denominations.” Of course he aroused at times opposition, 
antagonism, and, it may be, possibly dislike, but he aroused them 
as only a man does who is strong, courageous, and consistent. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold speaks somewhere of “the old story of the 
man and his ‘milieu.’” In the version of that story most 
currently received at the present day, the man owes all to the 
“milieu.” No doubt there was much in the character of the 
diocese of Manchester which made its-second bishop what he 
was, but there was interaction as well, and his life was emphatic- 
ally the life of, a man who, in whatever sphere he was placed, 
became an active and fructifying force. 

The announcement of a memoir of the bishop aroused antici- 
pation, which was made pleasurable by the fact that the work 
had been entrusted to such sympathetic hands as those of 
Judge Hughes. He has compiled an interesting life, which on 
account of its subject ought to secure a more ‘than ephemeral 
interest. It is not possible to do more, in the present space, than 
to offer some few remarks on the life and work of a prelate whose 
character was in some respects unique, in the hope that those 
who have not already done so may turn to the record of his own 
words and actions. 

James Fraser was born at Prestbury, in Gloucestershire, on the 
18th of August, 1818. He was of Scotch descent, but his father 
had followed with success the calling of a merchant in India. 
James was the eldest of seven children, all of whom, save one, he 
survived. His father died when he was fourteen, his later years 
having been overshadowed by heavy pecuniary losses. The 
widowed mother had to meet the upbringing of her large family 
with slender means, and her eldest son, in the spirit of filial piety 
which never waned throughout his life, determined to do his best, 
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by self-control and self-denial, to aid her. His schooling, after 
his father’s death, was carried on at Bridgnorth, and later, 
with more marked influence on his mental training, at Shrews- 
bury, under Dr. Kennedy. There, he used often to declare, he 
had “learnt to read an ancient author.” In 1836 he was elected 
by acclamation to a scholarship at Lincoln College, Oxford. In 
the following year he competed for the Ireland Scholarship, but, 
after a long debate among the examiners, his papers were judged 
inferior to those of his old school-fellow, the present Lord Lingen, 
to whom the honour was adjudged. Next year Fraser was 
successful, and in the year following, on taking his B.A. degree, 
his name was placed in the first class. One more step in “this 
meritorious career remained. In 1840 he was elected a Fellow of 
Oriel. Fraser’s undergraduate life had been marked by great 
simplicity and self-denial. If he lived “laborious days” it was 
not because he “ scorned delights.” No one was more fitted by 
temperaments and by gifts than he to enter with zest into the 
enjoyments of youth. He had a fine physique, buoyant and joy- 
ous spirits, genial ne. towards his fellow-men. But he put 
aside social pleasures, he denied himself some loved recreations, he 
even stinted himself in books. He knew that the path before him 
called for self-denial, and he answered the call ungrudgingly, and 
not, it is certain, without a thought for the home where he was de- 
termined, as far as was possible, “to lighten the burdens. No one 
was less ofan ascetic than Fraser. His nature did not lie that way, 
and would not have been bent into it; but he was one of those 
who, on the other hand, are glad to “endure hardness.” Massillon 
used to speak, with an inward shudder, of Versailles as “amol- 
lissant,” and throughout his life Fraser never dallied with things 
that are “ amollissants.” 

When the new Fellow joined the society of Oriel the constella- 
tion of previous years was scattered, and some of the lights, such 
as Keble, withdrawn. But Newman, the “ bright particular 
star,” though not in residence, continued to visit the college, and 
drew a circle around him. Fraser was never involved in the 
agitations of the Tractarian movement. It was characteristic of 
his practical turn of mind that during the ferment of that period 
he was wholly devoted to his work as college tutor, and, in the 
words of one of his colleagues, “did not seem to care for the 
theological and philosophical topics which engrossed the rest.” 
Writing to his mother in 1845 on the subject of Newman’s 
secession, he confesses that he cannot himself “understand his 
feelings, or comprehend the cogency of the motives which have 
actuated him.” In later years he recalled in one of his charges 
some reminiscences of the same time, but with the purpose of 
enforcing a very practical injunction—viz., the necessity of the 
clergy reading the Lessons distinctly and intelligently. He cites 
the impression made in those early days by Newman’s reading of 
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the Lectionary. Yet he had felt as strongly as others the per- 
sonal spell that Newman yielded. In the letter above quoted he 
speaks of him as one ‘“‘ whose very presence—even his silent 
presence—casts a mysterious influence for good on all around 
him.” As tutor, his success was at first doubtful. He had to 
deal, for the most part, with young gentlemen who were more 
interested in torpids, cricket, bull terriers, and tandems than in 
Herodotus or Sophocles. Besides the uncongenial attributes of 
a scholar, he was supposed by his pupils to possess, on account of 
his punctilious taste in dress, the affectations of a “dandy.” But 
when he was seen running alongside the college boat on the 
bank of the river, or riding out of Oxford on a good hack, and 
finally, when it became known that in an impromptu collision 
with an athletic undergraduate, who, coming against him in a 
dark passage at the close of a somewhat bacchanalian revel, had 
mistaken him for an under porter and closed with him, he had 
wrestled and overcome, the mists of prejudice dispersed never to 
gather again. He remained at Oriel till 1848, being ordained 
deacon at Christmas 1846, and priest on Trinity Sunday 1847. 
On entering on his Fellowship he had been enabled to relax the 
stern rules which he had hitherto observed with regard to 
recreations. There was nothing he was so fond of as hunting. 
He was passionately fond of horses. But on taking orders he 
determined to sacrifice this liking once and for all. In the first 
week of his diaconate he went down to Atherstone and remained 
in the Melton district till the second week of January to bid his 
final and full adieu to the field. He was not to be the Syresius 
of the Church of England. Among the impressions which he 
made on his contemporaries at this time it is amusing to read 
those of Mr. Matthew Arnold. “ Fraser,” he writes, “ rather 
represented the high and dry Church in common room with an 
admixture of the world—so far, at least, as pleasures in riding 
and sport may be called worldly—of the ascetic and speculative 
side, nothing.” There was certainly very little of the author of 
“ Obermann ” in the journal letters which the young sub-dean of 
Oriel sent to his mother at this period on his return from a visit 
to London. He hears Don Pasquale at the opera. He does not 
think very much of the polka, and doubts if it can be introduced 
in private parties. He goes twice to hear the band of the Cold- 
stream Guards. He notices the fashion of the ladies’ habits in 
the Row. He regrets that he is obliged to leave town without 
having seen the people going to the Queen’s drawing-room. 
When Fraser left Oxford, in 1848, to take charge of the parish 
of Cholderton, in Wiltshire, it might have seemed that he was 
about to undergo that kind of interment which has hidden out of 
sight many aman capable and worthy of some public position for 
the use of his abilities. When Caroline of Anspach asked if Butler, 
afterwards bishop, were dead, she got the celebrated answer, “ No, 
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ma’am, not dead ; he is only buried,” and this great preacher was 
soon afterwards recalled from his seclusion. So Fraser was to pass, 
step by step, from his sequestered parish to places of higher 
responsibility. In 1848 Cholderton was one of the most out-of- 
the-way placesin the county, but the new rector went thither in 
the most perfect contentment, delighted with his house, which 
was now to become the home of his mother and her sister. His 
first work was to finish the new church, which had been begun 
in a characteristic manner by his predecessor, the Rev. T. Mozley, 
afterwards author of the delightfully indiscreet reminiscences of 
Oriel and the Oxford Movement. He had found, on one occasion, 
on the quay at Ipswich, the roof of some medizval church, pro- 
bably originally in Flanders, and bought it with the intention of 
adapting the new building at Cholderton to its proportions. It 
was eighty feet long, and ‘huge compared with the congregational 
requirements of his | parish. Fraser completed the work, enterin 
into it with all his energy, and further embellished the building 
with stained-glass windows. The squire proved a stumbling 
block, especially in the difficult matter of the apportionment of 
pews, he having an objection to sit where there was a possibility 
of being “breathed upon.” This gentleman was for long cantan- 
kerous, and proved an adept in the arts of obstruction; but at last 
the rector’s tact, good temper, and firmness prevailed, and when 
he was fairly settled in his parish, he had a smooth way before 
him. The friendship of Bishop Hamilton, whose chaplain he 
became, and for whom he bore a life-long regard, both as a man 
and as an administrator, opened to him an important position in 
the diocese. In 1854 he was appointed chancellor of the diocese. 
Four years later he was called upon to take part in work of a 
larger scope than that afforded by parochial or diocesan affairs. 
In 1858 a Royal Commission was appointed to consider the state 
of elementary education throughout the kingdom, and, at the 
suggestion of the bishop, Fraser was asked to act as an Assistant 
Commissioner. His inquiries extended over thirteen poor-law 
unions in the West of England, and his report, presented a year 
later, forms the leading document of the Blue Book of 1861. 

By this time he had left Cholderton for his second cure, also a 
college living, of Upton Nervet, in Berkshire. It was a pleasant 
change. The parish lay in more agreeable scenery than Cholder- 
ton, there were nearer, and in some respects more congenial 
neighbours, and his income was twice as large. Fraser’s parochial 
experience was now fully ripened, and Upton Nervet became, 
under his pastorate, what people nowadays call a “model 
parish.” At the board of guardians, in his schools, at ruri- 
decanal meetings, at the weekly meetings of the Reading 
Savings Bank, he was felt to be a leader, In the pulpit the 
people found one who could come home to them. On the first 
Sunday of the year he used to make a sort of parochial retrospect, 
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going over the entries of the parish register, noting what im- 
provement or the reverse there was in such matters as thrift, 
temperance, and morality. He entered heartily into association 
with whatever tended to practical good; but as an instance of his 
dislike for what was merely theoretical or unpractical he declined 
to join a clerical society which met for monthly discussions, on the 
ground that “professional debates of this kind were likely to 
turn on foolish questions, tending to strife.” In 1865 his life at 
Upton was broken in upon by appointment on another commis- 
sion, this time to deal with the state of elementary and other 
schools in the United States. He left England in April, and 
just before landing in America, heard the news, which sent such 
a shock throughout the world, of the assassination of President 
Lincoln. He spent daily “four, five, or even six hours in the 
schools ;” he speaks of them as “wonderful things, and full of 
interest. . . . We have nothing in England at all like these in 
Size or arrangements. ... Never before were the national benefits 
of education realised so strongly.” He returned home in October, 
after an absence of six months. At the close of his report he 
makes some important remarks on the question of purely secular 
education. 

“The result of this inquiry would make me less hostile to 
purely secular education (which I am far from thinking the 
American public school education is) than it would have ten years 
ago. Our religious teaching has not produced religious intelligence 
or stability in our people.” “Speaking for myself, I should not 
shrink from taking what I conceive to be my proper place as a 
clergyman in relation to the school, even under a system of 
secular education, I should neither despair of Christianity nor 
morality. The Sunday School would start out of its present 
lethargy.” “The clergyman, if he cared to teach in a school at 
all, might find that he could establish as cordial and hopeful 
relations between himself and the younger members of his flock 
through the medium of a lesson in arithmetic or grammar, as 
through a lesson occupied with the terms or formulz of dogmatic 
or polemical theology.” 

Fraser was still unknown to England at large. Cholderton 
and Upton Nervet were small places, where the parson, for all 
that the general public knew, was working as any other parson 
works who is trying conscientiously to serve his people. Few 
persons read Blue Books,—and small blame to them,—but those 
whose duty it was to study the reports which he had now on 
two occasions submitted to the Government were beginning to 
realise what manner of man the sub-commissioner was, and what 
kind of responsibilities he was capable of assuming. In 1866 the 
present Prime Minister, then Lord Cranborne, offered him the 
bishopric of Calcutta, suddenly rendered vacant by the death of 
Bishop Cotton. He declined, on account of his age, the risks of 
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the climate, and, lastly, because such a change would involve 
breaking up the home which he could give his beloved mother. 
Close upon the commission to America came another in England. 
In 1867 he was appointed to the south-eastern district to inquire 
into the employment of children in agriculture. In carrying out 
his investigations, his power of organisation, his business-like 
precision and accuracy, were signally efficient. His report be- 
came subsequently the basis of a large amount of legislation. His 
attention, too, was called to the working out of principles of co- 
operation, principles which he heartily sympathised with, and 
for which he augured a hopeful future. 

In 1869 Bishop Hamilton’s lingering illness terminated in his 
death; and it was believed in high quarters, that had Dr. 
Moberly refused to succeed him, the appointment would have 
been offered to Fraser. He heard of this, and was depressed at 
the thought of it. The news of Dr. Moberly’s acceptance restored 
to him a “ light heart.” But the time was now at hand when his 
promotion was no longer to be deferred, and the second, and, as 
it proved, final stage of his career to be entered on. 

The transition from a lower sphere to the episcopal is not always 
accompanied by a corresponding elevation of character in the 
person who is raised in outward dignity. There have been 
instances of seemingly plain and unassuming men becoming 
pompous and self-assertive. Others, counted liberal and large- 
minded, become narrow, retrograde, and wrong-headed. The 
clergy, as a body, are not good at speaking out when plain 
speaking is needed, and episcopal utterances are frequently among 
the most embarrassed. They start well, and there is a promise of 
something direct and candid, when presently the whole counsel 
is darkened by a tissue of modifications and evasions. Mr. M. 
Arnold gave great offence by saying that a deceased prelate, and 
one still living, had, in reference to a very solemn subject, talked 
“clap-trap.” If Mr. Arnold is out of court, we have a saying of 
the late Dr. Ewing, himself a bishop, who was asked what he 
thought of a document drawn up at the first Pan-Anglican Synod, 
and directed against the Bishop of Natal: “I thought it,” he said, 
“words, words, words.” 

During the fifteen years—from 1870 to 1885—in which Bisho 
Fraser was at Manchester, two characteristics never failed him. 
He always preserved his identity, and he never spoke a word 
(and he was a constant speaker) which was not perfectly frank, 
and the exact reflection of the thought or emotion to which, at 
the time, he wished to give expression. 

Fraser’s first step on coming into his diocese was to settle as 
a fellow-citizen among the people of Manchester. His pre- 
decessor’s residence was sold, and he. secured a house at 
Broughton, one of the suburbs within easy reach of the city. 
People soon became familiar with his goings out and comings in. 
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When at home he attended his registry daily for some hours in 
order to afford easy access to his clergy and others who had 
business with him. He went to and from his work like any 
other man, without any attendants or advertisement of his 
position. An indefatigible walker, he would generally take the 
road on foot, but at other times would ride in the tram-car, 
a vehicle, by the way, considered by some subtle criterion to be 
even less dignified than an omnibus. On his way to preach or 
take part in church ceremonies, he would be seen carrying his 
bag, containing his robes, in his own hand. He was naturally 
indifferent to, or unconscious of the kind of importance which 
many, not without a certain amount of justification, attach to 
the outward accompaniments of rank. In some men this 
indifference would seem to savour of singularity or eccentricity, 
but no one could see Fraser for long without quickly discerning 
that affectation of any kind had no place in his character. 
These little traits, trivial in themselves, were indications of 
a tone of mind eminently acceptable to those whom he had come 
among. It was evident he wasa bishop without exclusiveness, 
or that patronising condescension which is still more alienating. 
When he was seen one day in an open thoroughfare arresting 
with his own hand the course of a runaway horse in a tradesman’s 
cart, and then walking quietly away, as if nothing had happened, 
to the meeting he was engaged to attend, he gave a crowning 
confirmation to the impression that had become widespread, that 
a real man had come among them as their chief pastor. A 
bishop’s work is, to a great extent, cut out for him. It is not all 
invention and initiation. Ordinations, confirmations, consecra- 
tions of churches, preachings, presiding at public meetings, are 
things that run very much in the same groove in every diocese. 
Fraser knew how to keep the groove from rusting or attrition, 
but he was not a man who came with his head full of new- 
fangled schemes of work or fancy organisations. Where he saw 
a defect he set about to repair it. He inaugurated and left 
behind him in full working order four important organisations. 
These were societies for building churches, for furthering church 
education, for providing curates in populous parishes, “and for 
increasing the incomes of small livings. As a preacher he soon 
told. The newspapers were continually giving citations of the 
bishop’s “latest.” Nothing could be more erroneous than to 
suppose that he went into the pulpit to utter racy sayings only 
and catch men’s ears by this form of attraction. The pungent 
remark on questions of the day, on a new book or fashion, on 
some social foible or mischief, were only brief episodes in 4 
discourse which, for the most part, would be a careful exposition 
of the passage he was preaching on, or a practical exhortation on 
matters of conduct. He had none of the emotional rhetoric of 
Wilberforce, or the measured oratorical order of Liddon, but he 
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spoke straight, and with a vigorous unmistakable veracity. He 
has been spoken of as only second in this form of homely power 
to Bishop Latimer. Such sermons were, for the most part, 
delivered from notes, but his ability as a writer of sermons was 
not less incontestible. In dealing with the devotional side of 
religion he aimed at the preservation of a virile and unex- 
aggerated type of piety. We, asa people, are not, on the whole, 
spiritually-minded, and we often run into strange delusions in 
seeking to become so. At the present day there is a tendency to 
believe that this quality can be elaborated. Missions, retreats, 
quiet-days, special services of every sort, are looked upon as 
a kind of machinery which can turn out of its own movement 
an array of Christian graces. The bishop was for prizing what is 
spontaneous and unstrained in this matter of personal religion. 
It can best be seen in the pages of his memoirs how simple his 
own practice was. He desired the same for others. He was 
urged to make the days preparatory to his ordinations of a more 
distinctly devotional type than they were wont to be, but he 
could not see his way to it. He feared the introduction, at such 
a time especially, of any element of unreality. Addressing 
a meeting of Scripture readers at Liverpool, he told them 
unreservedly, “Don’t talk goody-goody to people.” Some of his 
sayings at mission meetings were equally out of the usual line, 
and as equally to the point. Addressing an assemblage of 
carriage builders he said, “ At any rate, carry away this from me. 
If you don’t seamp your work you are walking by faith and not 
by sight.” 

At the present time, when the lead in some of the great social 
questions—such as temperance and purity—seems in danger of 
falling into the hands of fanatics, it is a satisfaction to read such 
words of sanctified common sense as the following. He had been 
asked by the Temperance League to speak on the question of 
licensing public-houses. In the middle of his speech he gave 
them an anecdote of himself. “ Yesterday I preached in a very 
full church. My voice was a little out of order, and I was a little 
exhausted. At lunch the clergyman said, ‘I think a glass of 
bitter beer after that sermon would do you good.’ I thought so, 
too, and I drank the bitter beer, and felt the better for it. So 
you see I’m not one of those who, as the old ditty runs, ‘ would 
rob a poor man of his beer’ provided it is good and wholesome, 
and he knows when he has had enough. You might as well try 
to sweep away all your town halls, or co-operative stores, as all 
your public-houses.” He held out his right hand, he says, to the 
“Band of Hope,” but had “great doubts about binding young 
children by vows.” On the purity question he used often to 
speak in deprecation of the saying often quoted of Edmund 
Burke, that vice loses half its evil when it loses its grossness. 
He wished “to see in every parish a band of young men bound 
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to lead temperate and pure lives, and entertaining high and 
honourable feelings to women.” One of the features of the 
mission of 1877 was his address in the Theatre Royal to the 
members of the company then in Manchester, and in the Church 
Congress of the next year he made the following appeal: “ You, 
the people who form the audiences, have the remedy in your own 
hands. If the plays are bad, stay away. It is only a question of 
demand and supply: you demand, and the actors supply. As 
for the actors and theatrical people generally, I have found them 
much like other people: no better, no worse.’ Then he went on 
to speak in friendly terms of his acquaintances, the premiere 
danseuse and the scene painter of the Manchester theatre, and 
again how in former years he had found Macready maintaining 
and teaching one of the best ragged schools in Dorsetshire. 
Utterances like these go more than halfway to explain the 
Bishop’s hold on the affections of his people. He never fell into 
a professional bias. He never spoke as if he were bound to hold 
a brief for the clergyman’s view of the matter. He looked at 
things from the standpoint of human nature and experience. He 
saw what was feasible and what was not. He asked if things 
were right or wrong in themselves, not if they were adapted to 
or deviated from this or that arbitrary standard of decorum. He 
did not say to men “remember my position,” but he asked him- 
self, “how can I most thoroughly put myself into theirs?” He 
was, in fact, that rare phenomenon, a humanist in lawn sleeves. 
In this respect he was a living concio ad cleros. He laid hold of 
the laity and maintained his grasp, because on all subjects, 
whether men agreed with him or not, he spoke and thought as an 
upright, intelligent, and clear-sighted layman would have spoken 
and thought. He “saw life steadily ” and he saw it “whole.” 
It is the arriére pensée of the clerical mind, which in so many cases 
renders it impotent in the presence of those questions amidst which 
the bishop moved so fearlessly, so firmly, and so efficiently. It 
was said during his lifetime that he was popular among the laity, 
but with his clergy the reverse. It is certain that the only un- 
happy episodes in his episcopate were caused by ecclesiastical 
questions. In each instance, by a bitter irony, he appeared, for the 
time, to a large number of persons, to be the persecutor of his 
brethren. The Miles Platting case is still remembered with its 
various incidents, although the other, the refusal to present a 
clergyman of seemingly heterodox opinions to a living near 
Manchester, has passed into oblivion. In each case the bishop 
was actuated by one principle, which was a very simple one. He 
was willing to grant the widest toleration, provided in so doing 
he was not infringing the law of the realm as declared by the 
proper tribunals. His advice, with regard to the Ritualist con- 
troversy altogether, was, Agitate, influence public opinion, if you 
like, reform the law, if you can, where it needs reformation, but 
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as long as it stands it is the duty of one and all to obey it. In 
spite of all obloquy and misrepresentation during these painful 
difficulties he clave to this principle. 

Among the friendly relations which he established with all 
classes, those which brought him into contact with the Lanca- 
shire operatives are probably unique in episcopal biography. It 
was a relation of complete trust. Although he was known to 
hold and to express views unfavourable to Trades Unions, he was 
twice invited to act as arbitrator in disputes arising in the paint- 
ing trade. His action with regard to the Agricultural Union of 
1874 showed what a vigilant eye he kept on all labour questions 
inside or out of his diocese, and in 1878 he appealed, although 
without effect, as a peacemaker in the great cotton strike in north- 
east Lancashire. The hope he had expressed for the cause of 
co-operation in his report on the Agricultural Children’s Commis- 
sion was stimulated by what he saw in Manchester, the centre of 
the movement; in 1878 he presided on the second day of the Annual 
Co-operative Congress, and at the close said that “no one would 
despair of his country, however gloomy the lookout might seem 
in many directions, when he saw the stuff which was left to 
make citizens and Englishmen of.” To be a good citizen and 
Englishman himself, to ‘hel p others to be the same, was in Bishop 
Fraser’s mind one of the noblest duties of the high office to which 
he was called. 

Readers of his life will not find any record of events, if b 
events is meant what is startling or exceptional, The history of 
his episcopate is mainly the history of his dealings, amid the 
ordinary circumstances of the sphere allotted to him, with “all 
sorts and conditions of men.” Nor is there any of the pageantry 
of the great world, any of the brilliant variety, what Dean 
Stanley called “ the dissolving views,’ which marked the public 
career of Bishop Wilberforce. It had always been Bishop Fraser’s 
purpose to retire from the labours of his office as soon as he found 
that his powers were overtaxed or failing. It was no place, he 
felt, for a man to feel hampered by the lassitude or incapacity of 
failing health or encroaching age. The thought of translation to 
some other bishopric was never permitted by him. Only resigna- 
tion or death should separate him from his “first, his only, his 
beloved See,” as he called it. It was the latter blow that was to 
sever his connection with it. Early in the year 1880 two changes 
took place in his domestic life, which for so long a period had 
gone on in an unbroken course of pleasantness and peace. An 
additional element of happiness was brought to him in the 
January of that year by his marriage with Miss Duncan, a 
union of complete affection. Three months later his aged mother, 
then in her eighty-fourth year, passed away. The strain of the 

Miles Platting suit, added to the unrelaxed discharge of his various 
duties, had begun to tell upon his health, and in the year 1885 he 
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was obliged, for the first time, to submit to a period of enforced 
rest and leisure. The end came suddenly, in the midst of an 
apparently hopeful change for the better, when the prospects of 
a renewal of strength were more reassuring. He died on the 
22nd of October, 1885. 

His character is not one that lends itself to minute analysis, 
for it may be summed up in two words—simplicity and truth. 
What he was in respect of the inward principles of goodness and 
uprightness as a young scholar and teacher, he was as the clergy- 
man of the country parish, and as the bishop of a great diocese. 
His days were indeed “linked each to each in mutual piety.” 
Had he lived an obscure life he would have left behind him in 
some small circle of friends memories of an entire sincerity and 
frankness. It was the very simplicity of the qualities which he 
brought to his great station on which his peculiar eminence rests. 
Dean Stanley is reported to have said that he had,created “a new 
type of episcopal excellence.” Other bishops have been greater 
as theologians, others as men of the world, others as statesmen, 
others as ecclesiastics, but Fraser, in being a bishop, found it his 
glory to be first a man, and secondly, an English citizen. He 
showed in his life how complete can be the fusion and reconcilia- 
tion between what is called secular and what is called sacred. 
It is not a type that is just now the fashion, least of all among 
the clergy themselves, but it is one that cannot be forgotten or 
abandoned without injury to the affection which the people of 
England among many aberrations and much indifference still feel 
for their ancient Church. 


CHARLES DICKENS GORDON, 
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Go into any colony you please, and ask the first man you meet 
who are the most desirable immigrants, and he will answer, 
“Scotchmen and Germans.” Whatever be the climate Scotchmen 
are supposed to stand it best. Whatever part of the world, from 
the North Pole to Cape Horn, a Scotchman is supposed to have 
arrived there first, and to have got on best. The belief in him as 
a colonist is so implicit and so universal that no one would sup- 
pose he had ever done anything else but achieve brilliant successes. 
But the Scot has had mishaps like other people, and in this same 
field of colonisation he has made one or two of the worst /fiascoes 
on record. He has had his ill-luck as well as his good luck, and 
it is curious that both have run in channels. Certain parts of the 
world, Australia and New Zealand for example, have always 
agreed well with him. Certain other parts have been of evil 
omen for him, and try as he might he has not been able to make 
much of them. One of his unlucky quarters is the Gulf of 
Mexico. From the dark days of the Darien scheme he has tried 
his luck there again and again only to fail or at best to win but 
a qualified success. The first national colony attempted by Scot- 
land established itself near the Isthmus of Panama, at the southern 
extremity of the gulf, and its mismanagement has become matter 
of history. In our own day we have seen a very much smaller, 
but equally unfortunate effort stranded in very similar fashion at 
the upper end of the gulf. Between the little failure at Sarasota 
Bay and the big one at the mouth of the Darien there are some 
odd analogies. 

The Darien scheme, notwithstanding its collapse, had great 
qualities which, even at the distance of nearly two centuries, 
must command respect. It was the design of a man who with 
practical failings combined financial genius. Scotland, if she but 
knew it, has almost as much reason to be proud of William Pater- 
son as of Adam Smith. Half a century before Smith’s time he 
had as clear a perception of the fundamental doctrines of political 
economy as is shown in the “ Wealth of Nations.” With the 
difficulties of the currency problem he was even more familiar 
than Smith, and he had at least as clear a perception of the only 
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safe solution of them. Paterson, like Smith, should have been a 
philosopher only. His perception was acute, his critical faculty 
was strong, and he possessed the kind of imagination which over- 
leaps experience. Finance was his native element, an atmosphere 
in which he lived and breathed without any conse naan effort. Had 
he restricted himself to philosophy, he might have been one of the 
acknowledged founders of economic science, but he had the mis- 
fortune to be doubled-sided. He was practical as well as theo- 
retical, and such double-sided men rarely do themselves full justice. 
If they have great successes they have also great failures. Such 
was the mixed fortune of William Paterson. His name is iden- 
tified with the most important financial event of his day,—the 
foundation of the Bank of England ; and with a disastrous fiasco,— 
the Darien scheme. By a strange irony of fate his failure fell 
to the lot of his own countrymen, and his success went to benefit 
their then enemies and rivals, the English. The distinction he 
had achieved in London through the Bank of England scheme 
prompted the desire in Edinburgh to get some advantage from 
his genius and enterprise for his native land. 

But the Darien scheme was not a mere flash of inspiration from 
an individual brain. It was the sequel to a colonising and com- 
mercial policy which had been deliberately adopted several years 
before by the Scots Parliament. The East India Company and 
its continental rivals had not been watched in Scotland with 
indifference. The Scots of that day were pre-eminently a nautical 
race; the crews who traded to France and the Low Countries 
were sea dogs as bold and hardy as any of Frobisher or Sebastian 
Cabot’s. Magellan had at least one Scotchman in the Victoria 
when he first rounded Cape Horn and circumnavigated the globe. 
At the end of the seventeenth century the Scots “caught the in- 
fection which had run like wild fire through every maritime 
country in Europe. They would have their own share of the 
fabled wealth of the Indies, and there was good excuse for their 
ambition. Trade at home had been ruined by the Civil War and 
the no less destructive conflict between prelacy and presbyterian- 
ism which followed. Since the removal of the Court to London 
in 1603 the country, it was estimated, had lost about a third of its 
population. In one of the anonymous tracts ascribed to Paterson 
it is said that the value of property had fallen during the century 

“about sixteen in thirty,” or rather more than one-half. The 
entire rental of the land was less than a million and a quarter, 
and the total income of the nation about three and a half millions. 
Scotland, on the eve of the Union, was rich in nothing but beggars. 
Of the gaberlunzies it had an abundant supply and. they were & 
heavy tax on the resources of a dwindling industry. Fletcher of 
Saltoun, writing in 1698, drew a fearsome picture of the social 
state of the country, and the height of the beggar nuisance may 
be inferred from the drastic remedy he proposed for it—to reduce 
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them for a time to slavery. Scotland, he said, was infested by 
200,000 professional beggars, besides the ordinary sick and poor. 
They were desperate characters who “ defied the laws of man, of 
nature, and of the Bible.” He proposed that all persons of sub- 
stance in town or country should take in hand a certain number 
of the “ villains,” and that, to encourage the others, three or four 
hundred of the worst of them should be sent to the galleys at 
Venice. 

Fletcher of Saltoun’s poor law was not adopted, and the 
gaberlunzies flourished down almost to Sir Walter Scott’s time. 
It may have been partly in the hope to get rid of them that 
a colonising policy was so largely advocated at the close of 
the seventeenth century. A stronger reason no doubt was 
rivalry of England, and a keen appreciation of the solid fruits 
it promised. The two nations were at this time in the worst of 
humour with each other. The Scots were anxious to have a 
share of the English trade, which was now growing rapidly, and 
that bait had been successfully used by Charles II. to draw them 
into negotiations for a union of the two kingdoms. These fell 
through, and the Scots felt all the more keenly afterwards their 
isolated position in commerce and industry. In 1693 they struck 
a bold stroke for foreign trade, in an Act passed by the Scots 
Parliament to encourage the formation of companies to trade 

“with any country not at war with us, to the East and West 
Indies, the Straits and Mediterranean, Africa, and the northern 
ports.” On this foundation Paterson built his Darien scheme. 
He is supposed to have himself drafted the Bill which was passed 
two years later (1695), for the incorporation of the Indian and 
African Company, which subsequently became known by the 
sinister title of the “Darien Company.” There are twenty pro- 
moters named in the Bill, nine in Edinburgh and eleven in 
London, but most of the latter were, like Paterson himself, either 
Scotch or of Scotch extraction. Thomas Coutts, whose name is 
still a tower of strength in banking, was on the London Board. 
Another family which continues to hold high rank in the City-—— 
the Cohens—assisted at the birth of the great enterprise. The 
Edinburgh directorate was no less distinguished, for it was 
presided over by the then Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Sir 
Robert Chieseley, and included Lord Belhaven and Fletcher of 
Saltoun. 

Paterson’s original design was not limited to Scotland. It was 
of European magnitude. He had in a few days raised for the 
Bank of England nearly a million and a quarter sterling, and 
this was to be a still larger achievement. A certain portion of 
the capital was to be allotted on the Continent; so much in 
England, and the rest in Scotland. What it might have grown 
to, had it proceeded on its original lines, can now only be con- 
jectured. But William III.’s ministers, who were not fond of 
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Paterson or he of them, influenced the king against the project. 
He prohibited the English subscriptions, and at his instance the 
Dutch Government did the same in Holland. This threw the 
entire project on the shoulders of Scotland; and it came to birth 
shorn of the fair proportions it had worn originally. But in the 
end it proved quite large enough. The Scots took fire over 
King William’s prohibition, which was, of course, set down to 
English jealousy. The project was made a national question. 
Public meetings were held in its support. Patriotic songs were 
composed and sung in its praise. Subscriptions were literally 
thrown at the promoters, and the £400,000 of capital asked 
for might have been doubled if time enough had been allowed 
for every cock-laird to mortgage his estate in the good cause. 
Popular enthusiasm never failed even to the bitter end, but in 
every other respect the company was unfortunate. A fatality 
seemed to follow it,and one mishap after another crossed its 
ath. The first was a painful one for Paterson himself, as it 
involved the loss of a large sum of money that had been placed 
in his care for the purchase of stores, and which his agent mis- 
appropriated. A deputation had to be sent up from Edinburgh 
to London to investigate the affair, and, though they exonerated 
Paterson, personally the report was not altogether complimentary 
to him. The white-washing he received was, so to speak, cold 
and thin, and his credit with his fellow -governors had been so 
shaken, that in the first expedition he received no official ap- 
pointment. Otherwise he might have expected a responsible 
position, if not the leadership; but he went out as a private 
member. 

.In the summer of 1698 the first expedition was fitted out, con- 
sisting, as Sir John Dalrymple, its enthusiastic chronicler, says, 
of “twelve hundred men in five stout ships.” Unluckily the 
“stout ships” were not all water-tight, and some of them were 
indifferent sailers, but that had to be discovered afterwards. 
Lying in Leith harbour, they had a brave appearance, and they 
set out on their voyage with a hearty God-speed. Sir John 
Dalrymple relates in his “Memoirs” that on “the 20th July, 
in the year 1698, the whole city of Edinburgh poured down 
upon Leith to see the colony depart, amidst the tears and 
prayers and praises of relations and friends of their country- 
men. Many seamen and soldiers whose services had been 
refused because more offered themselves than were needed, were 
found hid in the ships, and when ordered ashore they clung to 
the ropes and timbers, imploring to be allowed to go, without pay, 
along with their countrymen.” Beneath this gallant surface, 
however, there was a gaod deal that did not reflect. much credit 
on the proverbial sagacity of Scotchmen. The government of the 
expedition had been provided for in the most remarkable way. It 
had no personal leader with ultimate authority and responsibility 
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vested in him. The supreme control was given to a council of 
seven, including two or three of the ship captains and super- 
cargoes. Some of them were young and inexperienced, and 
correspondingly rash. Others were timid, narrow-minded, and 
correspondingly nervous. All were jealous of each other, and 
quarrels began as soon as they reached their destination. About 
the country they had been sent to all were equally ignorant. 
They sailed from Leith under sealed orders, to be opened at 
Madeira, where they discovered that they were bound for the 
Gulf of Darien. 

There can be little doubt that the location of the colony had 
been selected by Paterson on mere hearsay evidence. He had 
picked up in the West Indies during his residence there as a young 
man very exalted notions of the political and commercial im- 
portance of the narrow neck of land which divides the two halves 
of the American continent. That seemed to him to be the true 
route to the Indies, and it carried with it yet greater advantages. 
In his own words it “ruled the two oceans;” and years after he 
submitted to William III. a scheme for forming a military settle- 
ment there,and striking a blow at the supremacy of the Spaniards 
in South America. ‘This he presented to the king in such a 
plausible form and enforced it with so many statesmanlike argu- 
ments, as to have greatly impressed William’s mind. But the 
arch enemy of the Bourbons had already fought his iast campaign 
against them. He secretly reinforced the West India fleet as if 
to be ready for ulterior action; a few months later he was dead, 
and Paterson lost in him a good friend. The Darien Company 
had not been got up to fight either the Spaniards or the Grand 
Monarque. Their purpose was to establish a new Caledonia in 
the tropics, and they had no suspicion that for such a purpose 
Darien was the worst place they could have chosen in the length 
and breadth of the continent. It is cursed with the deadliest 
climate under the sun, and for the kind of cultivation to which 
they were accustomed, or which their constitutions could endure, 
it had no qualification whatever. They went out to grow oats 
and barley in a place where they had to cut their way through 
the woods with the axe. If their oats had ever reached the 
surface a day’s growth of tropical weeds would have choked 
them. 

If they did not shine in political administration it might have 
been expected that the Darien colonists would excel in their 
natural art of commerce. But here, too, they disappointed 
expectations. The company had paid high prices for the goods 
taken out by the expedition to exchange for provisions, and it 
wanted a corresponding profit on them. The cautious council 
did not, however, like being asked high prices for the provisions 
offered in exchange. Several ships came down from Jamaica 
and the North American colonies to trade with them, but the 
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difficulty was to strike a bargain. Cargo after cargo was allowed 
to leave the settlement unbroken, until at last, when the provi- 
sions the colony had brought with them ran short, the council 
found that they had overreached themselves. It got abroad that 
they were in difficulties, and the speculative buccaneers raised 
their terms. Before the winter was over the colony was in 
serious trouble, and as the summer drew on sickness was added 
to their other miseries. The finishing stroke was given them 
by a report which they received from a passing sloop, that the 
colony had been outlawed by the English Government and the 
king’s subjects prohibited from trading with them. From the 
same source they heard another discouraging rumour, that the 
company had presented a request for help to the Scots Parlia- 
ment, which had been unanimously rejected. Fancying them- 
selves deserted on all hands and in danger of being shot as 
pirates on their return home, the faint- hearted leaders of the 
expedition resolved to pack up and be off. They would at least 
learn the worst. 

Paterson and a small minority protested against doing any- 
thing till the time had elapsed for an expected arrival of. 
reinforcements from Scotland, but they were not listened to. 
Whoever did not wish to be left was ordered on board ship 
within twenty-four lours, and about the middle of June the 
small fleet sailed for New York. There, notwithstanding the 
proclamation against them, the colonists were kindly treated, and 
some of them decided to stay. Paterson himself returned home, 
intending to take out a second and better ordered expedition, 
if he could raise it; but he could not. He did, however, a much 
wiser thing. At the negotiations for the Union in which he 
took part he carried a provision for reimbursing the Scots the 
£400,000 which they had sunk at Darien. The ostensible 
ground of the claim was William’s proclamation of the colony 
having ruined it. As a matter of fact, it had ruined itself before 
it heard of the proclamation; but the £400,000 was neverthe- 
ess well spent. Patterson, too, came out of the mess much 
better than he had reason to expect. Seventeen years after the 
wreck of the Darien scheme, the British Parliament voted him 
over £18,000 as compensation for the losses he had suffered and 
the services he had rendered in connection with that and other 
national undertakings. Apart from the lives lost in it, amount- 
ing to several hundreds, Darien was not such a very bad invest- 
ment for Paterson’s countrymen. They have dropped much 
bigger sums since in ventures of the same class; but Darien is 
still their evil star. It is the Waters of Marah to Scottish 
Israelites. 

Since the days of the Darien scheme the Gulf of Mexico seems 
to have had a fascination for the canny Scots. Again and again 
they have fluttered round the tropical candle in which William 
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Paterson scorched his wings. At various points on the Gulf relics 
of their irrepressible, but generally unfortunate enterprise are still 
to be found, the very latest being little more than a year old. 
The now notorious colony at Sarasota Bay, in Florida, is the 
youngest of a long series of Scottish failures in attempting to 
colonise a region utterly unsuited for them. In a small way 
that was an odd reproduction of the Darien fiasco. Its originator 
had a considerable share of Paterson’s plausibility and a very 
large share indeed of his optimism. He practised in the same 
way on the Caledonian imagination, which can be at the same 
time so ardent and so calculating. Mr. Tait was not himself, [ 
believe, a Scotchman. He had been originally in a London bank, 
and he came from the States to Scotland about three years ago, 
intending to go into the cattle ranche business. Being too late 
in the field for that, he had to look about for something else, and 
in due time Florida offered itself as an eligible subject. 
Mr. Hanbury, an English Member of Parliament, and Colone! 
Dunn, an American, had acquired several tracts of land in South 
Florida, among them the site of this unfortunate colony at 
Sarasota. About two years ago Mr. Tait helped them to form a 
company in Edinburgh to “develop the property.” He got 
together a very respectable Board, which had but one fault,—not 
a single member of it, except, we believe, Mr. Hanbury himself, 
having ever been in Florida or knowing anything at all about the 
country. 

As a speculative investment, there was nothing to say against 
the purchase. The company might have held it for a rise as 
other purchasers were doing in the same region. Or, if they 
were determined to make money at once, they might have 
started to improve and settle it at their own risk. “But the 
unhappy idea entered into their minds that the cheapest and 
safest method of dealing with it would be to plant Scotchmen 
on it. Another proof of the popular delusion, so flattering to our 
national vanity, that Scotchmen make the best settlers in any new 
country. There are, however, a few exceptions to the rule—the 
Darien scheme for example. The United States can show a good 
many others, quite as many Scotch colonies having come to orief 
there as have succeeded. Wherever he goes single- handed the 
Scotchman does well; when he has too many friends or relatives 
with him he refuses to blend with his new surroundings, and 
often takes a dislike to them. For this reason Scottish emigrants 
seldom get on well in the Far West, unless they have been 
previously Americanised in some of the older States. Altogether 
it was a very ill-advised idea to think of colonising a wild place 
like Sarasota Bay with raw Europeans. It was a great agorava- 
tion of that mistake to send out a ready-made colony. Finally, 
the selection of the colonists seems to have been made in the most 
reckless fashion. Had it been restricted to young fellows who 
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could take no harm by roughing it for a time, and who might 
have thrown it up without much loss if they did not like it, 
comparatively little harm would have been done. Mr. Tait’s 
blandishments were, however, exercised chiefly on elderly men 
and fathers of families, few of whom could have lived in the 
place, though it had been a certain fortune for them. The first 
month of the Gulf Coast mosquito would have convinced every 
mother and child that such a life was hardly worth living. Only 
black skins can find any enjoyment in it, and a nigger expects to 
be well paid when he goes south of Tampa. 

Mr. Tait’s unlucky and ill-conceived enterprise has done a 
creat deal of harm to Florida as well as to its immediate victims; 
but there is no cause to despair. Florida has had booms before 
and will have them again. It has also had Scottish colonies 
previous to Sarasota Bay. One of these had an interesting 
history, and its descendants are yet to be met with on the Gulf 
Coast. In the latter half of last century Florida belonged for 
about twenty years to the British Crown, and that period 
witnessed one of the most substantial booms which the Orange 
State has ever experienced. There was a large European immi- 
eration into it, not, however, into the peninsula, but into West 
Florida, that section of the state bordering on the head of the 
Gulf from Pensacola’ to Appalachee Bay. Cotton was then the 
talisman of wealth in the South, and the sandy soil of the Orange 
Belt was held of little account by the cotton planters. West 
Florida had not only a rich soil, but it possessed all the charms 
of beautiful landscape and the elements of a romantic life. 
When the pioneers of the Scottish colony of that day first saw 
the wooded heights round Lake de Funiak, they might have 
thought them the Trossachs of the New World. There they 
decided to pitch their camp, and for many years they prospered 
as small farmers and lumbermen. In the second generation their 
sons and daughters hived off, most of them to more profitable 
occupations. The young men became overseers, river captains, 
or merchants in the neighbouring Gulf cities. Their grandsons 
are still to be met with on river steamers or in lumber mills. 
They are well-known to the “crackers” as Scotchmen, and even 
a nigger can hardly mistake the significance of a trade mark like 
Mackay or Macgregor. If he did, a certain warmth of colour 
in the hair and a ruddiness of complexion, indicating hereditary 
traces of Glenlivat, would convince him that this was a hardier 
plant than the black-haired, sallow-faced “mean white” of the 
Mississippi swamps. 

W. R, LAWSON. 
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HORACE, ODES IV 3. 


** Quem tu, Melpomene, semel,”’ 


On whom, as he in infant cradle lay, 

Thou shinedst, goddess, with benignant ray, 

Him neither Isthmian nor Olympic fray 
Shall bring renown. 


Nor him returning victor from the fight 

The Capitol shall see with laurel dight, 

Because that he, wielding a nation’s might, 
Struck tyrants down. 


But shady banks of Anio which moves 

By Tibur, and thick leafage of the groves, 

Where oft, inditing song, the poet roves, 
Shall give him fame. 


Me Rome, the Queen of cities, deigns to place 
Among her bards—a highly “avoured race ; 
Now I, by guerdon of her kindly grace, 

Shun envious blame. 


Queen of the lyre, who to voiceless throat 

Of fishes that in limpid waters float 

Canst, if it please thee, give a swanlike note 
(A gift divine), 

That 1 am marked by every gathered crowd, 

Greeted with praise and salutation loud, 

To be Rome’s chosen lyric bard allowed, 
This boon is thine! 


J. G. MEYER, M.A. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
RESTLESS. 


BEFORE leaving Princetown that afternoon on their return drive 
Mr. Conway got himself away to the telegraph o fice, and dis- 
patched the “following telegram: “To Miss Payne, Thorpe, 
Fakenham, Norfolk. —Send for him at once. Don’t consult any 
one. Make any urgent excuse.” 

This message reached Laura Payne at five o’clock, and without 

feeble hesitation or misgiving she sent a reply to it at once 
by the boy who had brought it. But the answer was not ad- 
dressed to Mr. Conway; it was sent to Marcus Gwynn, and ran 
as follows: “Your mother needs you. Come directly. Don’t 
tell her you've been sent for.” 

This reply reached Ivy Bridge about six, and had then to be 
carried by a boy on foot a distance of some miles over a rough 
road to Glade. Marcus received it on his return from the long, 
dispiriting drive back from Princetown. The bright, beautiful 
promise of the morning had been exasperatingly broken. First a 
drizzle, and then such a downpour of lashing rain as South Devon 
may proudly claim the copyright for producing and reproducing 
ad libitum, had set in, drenching the whole party, in spite of 
macintoshes and umbrellas. 

There is no doubt about it! Devonshire rain has a wetting 
power that is probably unsurpassed. In less favoured regions 
the rain either falls perpendicularly from heaven, or slopes in 
one definite direction; but on the borders of Dartmoor it has 
the peculiar property of glancing and gliding from every point of 
the compass at one and the same time. Doubtless this property 
is advantageous to the ferns, which flourish exceedingly under 
this all-round squirting treatment. Not being a fern, Marcus . 
Gwynn may be forgiven the utterance of an unmistakable growl 
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of discontent as he stood Ris 4 2. and soaking in the hall reading 
the telegraphic message from his mother’s companion. 

“Bad news, I fear, my boy?” Mr. Conway asked, as Marcus 
flung the telegram down. 

. My mother is ill, I’m afraid; I suppose I ought to go off to- 
night,” Marcus said, ruefully ; but Mr. Conway, after reading the 
message, scoffed at the notion of such prompt action. 

«“ Not at all, I should say. Miss Payne's anxiety about Mrs. 
Sackville makes her peremptory. Still, I think you will be 
justified in waiting till the morning. What do you say?” he 
added, abruptly turning to Constance, who had been listenin 
attentively to the disjointed sentences which told her so little, 
while apparently engaged in ridding herself of her streaming 
wraps. 

“As I don’t know what the message is, I can’t possibly give 
advice as to whether it should be attended to or not.” 

“Will you read it?” Marcus asked, humbly holding it out like 
an olive-branch ; and Constance took it between the tips of her 
fingers, as if it had been contaminated by actual personal contact 
with the person she was beginning to loathe—Laura Payne. 

“Tt reads to me like a nasty, crafty, intriguing message,” she 
said reflectively ; “if your mother is ill, this Miss Payne ought to 
have said so distinctly, then your course would have been clear ; 
you would have swam to the station if there had been no other 
way of going to-night. As it is, | should say she had some 
purpose of her own to serve in sending for you and keeping it 
secret.” 

“Poor Marcus!” Mr. Conway sneered, “the ropes are being 
pulled in opposite directions by fair hands too strongly, aren’t 
they? If you do go off to-night, Miss Payne will have had 
a very pretty triumph ——.” 

“Miss Payne be—confounded! I am only thinking of my 
mother,’ Marcus said impatiently. “My poor mother, if she is 
ill] ——” 

“Surely, if she was ill, your cousin would have let you know ?” 
Constance suggested. 

“Undoubtedly she would, Marcus, though, of course, Laura 
Payne is omnipotent ; still, L think you may rest assured that 
Miss Gwynn would have written to you had Mrs. Sackville been 
in any danger.” 

“T must be off first thing in the morning,” Marcus said, looking 
at Constance imploringly ; “and under cover of her uncle’s kindly 
volley of orders about the dog-cart to catch the 9.15 train the 
next morning, Constance managed to say unheard by all but 
Marcus,— 

“T’ll be down to give you some coffee at half-past seven,” and 
as she said it, in spite of the-alarming telegram about his mother, 
Marcus's heart grew wonderfully light. 
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It was the only opportunity they had of oe ar together 
privately that evening. During the remainder of it, until the 
party broke up and retired to their respective rooms, Conway 
kept close to one or other of them, and Marcus resolved to make 
no attempt to ask her the definite all-important question till he 
met her alone at half-past seven the next morning. 

“She knows what I mean, and she means yes, or she wouldn’t 
have offered to be down to give me coffee,” the young fellow 
thought joyfully ; and as he pressed her hand at parting he said 
significantly, “Dream of something pleasanter than burglars. [| 
mean to, and mean to make the dream a pleasant reality soon.’ 

‘iu obey you, she laughed; “at the same time, in case 
gruesome visions of the convicts should disturb me in the night, 
I shall sleep with Belle.” 

“ And dream of me, my darling,’ he whispered, as he bent low 
over the hand lingering SO confidingly in hisown. Mr. Conway 
saw the gesture and marked the confidence and kindness of that 
lingering clasp, though he could not hear the whispered words. 
And his heart srew hotter with passionate love and fierce 
jealousy, and his purpose gained in subtlety and strength. 

A curious phase of feeling set in for Marcus Gw ynn when he 
found himself in bed that night. He grew fe verishly dissatisfied 
with himself for two things that he had left undone, though his 
conscience was clear enough as to his motives in both cases. 

“1 ought to have fixed my fate with Connie, and have gone off 
to my mother to-night,’ he kept on repeating mentally ; and 
though he could not adduce a single reason for this change of 
judgment in either matter, it was strongly pressed home upon him 
that he had been a laggard both in love and duty, and that he 
would regret it. 

“That beastly cold rain has given me influenza; it’s no use 
trying to sleep it off,’ he said impatiently, springing out of bed 


at last. “Feverish probably; I'll go and get abook.” As he was 
saying this he was hurriedly getting into dressing-gown and 
slippers, and lighting a candle with a view to taking a tour in 


~ 


search of some sleep- inducing light literature. At the same time 
he was more than half disinclined to set forth on a nocturnal 
ramble in another man’s house, chiefly for the reason that he knew 
there were several conscientious dogs on the premises, who were 
apt to make night hideous with their howls at the sight of an 
unwonted light, or sound of an unauthenticated footstep. 

“ There’s that beast Faust has possession of the mat at the foot 
of the stairs,’ he went on meditating; “he’s bland enough by 
daylight, but I shall leave a leg and an arm or two behind me, I’m 
afraid, if I’m not careful. However, a book I must have, so 
Faust must be passed. I can only hope that, having been left to 
himself to-day, he has bullied the servants into stuffing him to 
such an extent that he hasn’t much appetite left for me. Scufile 
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will be amenable to softer influences. Connie always says Scuffle 
is entirely in sympathy with her.” 

As he thought this he felt elated and forgot Faust and his 
possibly carnivorous impulses; for Scuffle was Constance 
Brymer’s pet Dachshund, and Scuffle was in perfect sympathy 
with his mistress. 

“What a climate they indulge in here, in their English Italy,” 
he thought with a shiver, as he came out from his room and stood 
in the long corridor, which ran from east to west of the old house, 
for a minute. The gale which had been gathering in force since 
the sun went down was now at its height. It came down 
raspingly from the Dartmoor hills, and went screeching through the 
valleys. The sturdy fir-trees even that stand about in round and 
square clumps on the hillsides, bent, shivered, and groaned, and 
almost uprooted themselves under the ungovernable advances of 
the wind; and incessantly, monotonously, with maddening per- 
severance, the rain came lashing down from every quarter of the 
heavens upon this favoured corner of the earth—this fairest 
western county of England ! 

Damp and decay in all around he saw, even by the flickering 
candle light. The house was well-built and well-warmed, but 
stout walls and roaring fires are but feeble adversaries when 
opposed to that mightiest of South Devon magnates—damp. 
Devonshire rain has a penetrating power that merciful Providence 
has denied to other rains. ‘The ‘granite of the county stands no 
chance against its insidious advances. Brick offers a fairly stout 
resistance, but the “rain that raineth every day” is the stronger 
power. While, as for stucco, it had better give up the game at 
once, and retire to a drier climate. 

Glade was well-built and well-warmed. In defence of the 
first portion of the statement concerning it the following facts 
should have due weight. Glade was the result of the best 
thought-out designs for defying “damp” of several eminent 
architects. One had pinned his faith on “the stone of the 
county ” which proved to be thirstily absorbent, and mocked him. 
Another had wasted space in insisting on eighteen-inch walls 
with a cavity between! These being hollow conveyed sound in 
a way that the architect never intended, and the servants 
exceedingly disliked. Tires burnt steadily and brightly in slow 
combustion grates in every room in the house, and a huge 
Tortoise stove made the corridor comfortable by day. Neverthe- 
less, when Marcus Gwynn got leisurely out of his bedroom into 
this corridor that night, the general impression conveyed to his 
mind was that a charnel house; and the residence of a country 
gentleman in South Devon had certain points of similarity at 
night. 

The thickly-carpeted corridors did not re-echo to his footsteps 
as it is the wont of some uncultivated passages to do, neither did 
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the stairs creak as he descended them. Nevertheless he felt 
distinctly ill at ease, and his conscientious scruples against 
roaming about another man’s house in the watches of the ‘night 
strengthened with each step that brought him nearer to Faust. 

For Faust was a dog of an exceptionally sensitive and highly- 
wrought temperament. His mother had been one of the most 
magnificently ferocious and powerful of bloodhounds, while his 
father hailed from no special class, but was good-naturedly 
believed (by his owner) to have “real St. Bernard “blood in him.” 
Whatever doubts there might havé been about his blood, the 
bones and muscle, the unwavering fidelity and directness of 
purpose, the rapid way in which he arrived at an ant yonistic 
conclusion against everyone who did untoward things at un- 
wonted times, were indisputable qualities which had made Faust 
senior famous, and much feared, and disliked in his day. These 
qualities he had transmitted to his son, the handsome, gentle- 
manly creature who was sleeping at full length on a big sheep- 
skin mat at the foot of the stairs down which Marcus Gwynn 
was coming in = of some sleep-inducing light literature. 

Faust was a splendid fellow! His pose, as he reared his 
great head and looked at the coming man with blood-shot eyes, 
was grand. But there was something disheartening in the way 
in which he half rose, and, instead of slobbering s00d- temperedly 
began licking his heavy hanging lips dry. 

“Poor old Faust! Good dog then,’ Marcus began; then, 
conscious of the feebleness of this style of address to a dog who 
was not evincing the slightest disposition to budge one inch, he 
added, with manifestly affected hilarity— 

“ Get up, old chap ; come on and protect me from the ghosts 
in the library—— ” 

An unmistakably angry snarl checked him. Evidently the 
dog was not in a mood to be amenable to any friendly influences 
this night, so, after one more faint protest, Marcus ‘backed up- 
stairs, bestowing soft words and engaging smiles on the now 
morosely g crowling Faust all the time as he did so. 

ge suppose it’s necessary in these remote regions to keep dog- 
fiends in houses where there's any property,” he thought 
tolerantly, as he turned a corner on to the landing, and cut him- 
self off from Faust’s blood-shot vision; “but they ought to be 
taught to draw the line between friends of the family and 
burglars.” 

He was about half-way down the corridor on his way back to 
his own room as he thought this, and was loitering slowly, un- 
willing to go back to bookless sleeplessness till the morning. 
’ Serves me right for not having started off to my mother at 
once,” he thought discontentedly. “ Ass that I was not to have 
settled iM with Connie, only Conw ay always seemed to come in 
If Faust had not played 
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the part of obstructionist I might have got hold of one of the 
colonel’s standard books, and read myself off to sleep in ten 
minutes! As it is—hullo! Mudie to the rescue! I never 
rejoiced in the sight of his yellow tickets so heartily in my life 
before.” 

He had come opposite a door which stood more than half open, 
as his reflections reached this point, and through the opening a 
little table, piled high with volumes bearing the yellow labels 
with which we are all so familiar, was plainly visible. To step 
into this room, turn over the books, and speedily select one that 
promised well, judging from its opening chapter and its author's 
name, was the work of a minute or two only. Then he looked 
round the room into which he had, as he felt now that it was too 
late, unwarrantably entered, and his heart fell. 

It was evidently the young ladies’ boudoir, and Scufile would 
probably be out upon him in a moment, asking his intentions 
in that penetrating, heart-rending w hine which Scuffle always 
employed whenever in doubt or fear. 

A pretty little room, “showing evidences of Connie’s taste on 
every side!” his lover’s eye was “observant of that fact at once. 
A well-appointed writing-table, several well-filled bookcases, 

comfortable chairs, flowers and ferns in abundance, a few good 
engravings on the w: ills, a few good copies from the antique 
in bronze and marble, half a dozen bits of old Japanese china, 
and a total absence of all frivolous ornamental prettinesses, were 
the dominant characteristics of the room. He was enjoying the 
aspect of the room, tracing Constance’s taste in every detail and 
sympathising with it, when a slight movement in the inner room 
recalled him to himself. It was probably Scuffle, the faithful and 
fussy, on guard in his mistress’s chamber. In another moment 
he might confidently expect Scuffle at his feet, and that not in a 
subservient manner, for Scuffie,a worm by day, an “abject” of 
the most crawling description and boneless order, was apt to turn 
at night, when surprised or startled, into a noisy and pugnacious 
assailant of every thing or person that he fell over in his blunder- 
ing and headlong career from any one place to another of imagin- 
ary greater safety. 

“ Surely, though, the little beggar will know me and not bark,’ 
Marcus thought, hurriedly gathering the volumes he had selected 
to himself and turning to. get out of the room. But he had a 
momentary difficulty in doing this, for there were three or four 
doors in the room, and each door was shrouded by a heavily 
falling curtain. However, after nearly entering a large cupboard 
hung round with dresses, he made his way to the right doorway 
at last, and was passing through, out into the corridor, when his 
progress was arrested alarmingly, and that not by Scufile. 
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CHAPTER X. 
“1 GAVE THEM TO HIM!” 


No it was distinctly not by Scuffle, the weak and cringing “ little 
gentleman in brown,” that Marcus Gwynn found his passage 
from the sanctum of the lady of his love barred. It was by a 
spare, short man, in that most undignified garment, a night-shirt, 
with list slippers on his feet, and an undoubtedly genuine 
expression of alarm in his dilated, glaring eyes, and nervously 
working visage. 

“Good Heavens! Marcus! you here at this hour of the night ?” 
Conway gasped out, flaring his candle spasmodically up towards 
Marcus’s face as he spoke, and showing signs of embarrassment 
that were rather uncalled for and exaggerated under the circum- 
stances, Marcus thought. 

“YT might echo your remark justifiably enough, only I won't be 
idiotic enough to question such an incontrovertible fact,’ Marcus 
said grufily ; “I’m here as you see, I came to take these books. 
What the , what brings yow here ?” 

“Don't swear at me, don’t swear!’ Conway replied hurriedly, 
“there’s something awful in an oath, and my nervous system is so 
much out of order that-violence shatters me.” 

“You're too old to play such tricks as these,” Marcus laughed, 
“running about a draughty house in a gale of wind, with nothing 
on but your night-gear; it’s too absurd, really ;” and Marcus 
finished his sentence with an involuntary and prolonged chuckle 
that appeared to put the finishing stroke to Mr. Conway’s con- 
fusion and mortification. 

“Do for mercy’s sake stop that giggling,’ Conway whispered 
severely, “you'll bring the whole household upon us by your 
thoughtless noisy conduct. Iam here because, because——” he 
paused, and Marcus pitying his forlorn appearance and shivering 
frame suggested kindly, 

“ Because you heard me, I suppose, and your mind running on 
Princetown and its inhabitants, instantly conceived the idea that 
a burglary was being attempted. ‘Pon my word, old fellow, I 
congratulate you on your pluck! ‘Your strength must have been 
as the strength of ten’ when you summoned up moral courage 
enough to face even a possible burglar in that scanty attire.” 

“ Don’t make quotations, I hate them,’ Conway snapped. “ Let 
us get back to our respective rooms as soon as possible, and be 
thankful to Providence that no one but ourselves has seen us 
here to-night.” 

“You may be,” Marcus laughed, as his guardian stalked off 
with an assumption of dignity that was cruelly nullified by the 
sparse drapery and down-at-heel slippers, “but I’m rather com- 
fortable, thank you, under the conviction that I am very fully and 
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becomingly equipped. Good-bye, I shall be off in the morning, 
before you’re down.” 

“ After taking your coffee from Miss Brymer’s hands,” Conway 
growled, “and being sped by her last hospitable services on your 
journey to—Laura Pay ne. 

“None of that; a joke’s a joke, but ” Marcus's stern reproval 
was cut short by his guardian’s shutting his bedroom door 
abruptly, and after one exclamation of annoyance Marcus got 
himself back into his own chamber, where he read for five 
minutes and then slept soundly till the morning. 

At a quarter to seven he w oke, tubbed, finished his packing, and 
was down in the dining-room at the very minute appointed by 
Connie to give him his parting cup of coffee! But in the place 
of Constance Brymer a sleepy servant stood at the head of the 
table, and in answer to his inquiry— 

“Isn't Miss Brymer coming down?” he was told,— 

“No, sir, Miss Brymer hasn’t slept well, and doesn’t feel well 
enough to see you.” 

“ Has she sent a note, a message ?”’ he asked eagerly. 

‘No, sir, only she’s ~ well and can’t come down.” 

“Take this to her,” Marcus said, desperately scribbling a few 
lines on a piece of een and hurriedly putting them in an 
envelope. He was agitated and perplexed by this unexpected 
check. Last night she had been so sweetly fearless and fond! 
And now ! 

Now he had only a few minutes, and she would not share them 
with him, would not even send him word that she regretted her 
inability to do so. Hardly knowing what he was doing he had 








“See me for a moment, darling!” And now that the servant 
was gone he feared they would seem cruelly presumptuous to 
Constance, and regretted not having written more deferential 
ones. 


But his regrets were vain, as he would have known could he 
have followed the servant's progress. 

At the top of the back stairs the servant to whom he had 
delivered his note, met the housemaid, on whom the note was 
‘served ” with as much trouble almost as if it had been a writ. 

‘“T can’t stay to run about with no notes for Miss Connie with 
all the hot water jugs to fill and the stairs and passages to be 
swep down before light,” the housemaid Sarah grumbled. But the 
parlour-maid was half way downstairs by this. time, so Sarah put 
the note down on the chair just inside the corridor door while she 
ran off to get hot water, and while she was absent Mr. Conway, 
who was restlessly pacing up and down the corridor, picked it up, 
read the direction and—pocketed it ! 

So when the dog-cart came round to take him to the station, 
Marcus was still waiting in vain for an answer to his parting 
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request. But “time was up” the groom sent word to say, and the 
only poor satisfaction he got from his mes ssenger, the parlour-maid, 
who passed him hastily in the hall, was that “if there was any 
answer Miss Brymer would be sure to send it.” 

So, after all, he left Glade with his heart heavier than he had 
ever felt it before. And though he was an affectionate son, the 
heaviness was not on account of his mother! Further! heavy as 
his heart was, it was as a feather compared to what it would have 
been, had he known of what he was deemed guilty in the mind of 
Constance Brymer. 

True to her promise of the night before, Constance had roused 
herself from happy sleep at six o'clock that morning, and, leaving 
Belle undisturbed, had crept quietly to her own room, where she 
had made a highly satisfactory morning toilette, and seen with 
pleasure that the result was such as would ensure her leaving a 
“last impression ” on Marcus, that would compete favourably with 
that she had made on him at first. 

In tailor-made dress with a stitched hat of the same material 
on her head, and a short jacket ready to slip on in her hand, she 
came out from her bedroom at about seven o'clock into that room 
from which Marcus had borrowed the novel the night before. 
The sight of the old Florentine cabinet in which she kept her 
diamonds made her think of her ring, and as it was half in her 
mind to drive Marcus herself to the station, she quickly slipped 
it off her finger, and taking her key from her pocket was about 
to unlock this cabinet and + put the ring with its sister gems, when 
she was staggered at discovering the c abinet was already unlocked. 
In another minute she had made a still more appalling discovery ! 
The jewel cases were there, but the diamonds were gone! 

Her first impulse was to cry out and alarm the house! Her 
next to go and consult Marcus! 

Rushing from her room she was about to pass Mr. Conway, who 
was coming along the corridor, with a hasty salutation, when her 
intention was defeated by his catching her by the arm and 
exclaiming, 

“Miss Brymer! Constance! for God’s sake speak tome! What 
has happened to shock you so?” 

“I must go on. Come if you like. I must tell Marcus,” she 
cried, struggling to free herself, but he grasped her arm more 
firmly and “repeated,— 

“Tell me what has shocked you so terribly ; tell me.” 

“My diamonds are gone, stolen,’ she gasped out; “do let me go, 
Marcus is— I must go and tell Marcus.” 

“Stop! as you love yourself and him,” he muttered sternly, 
drawing her into the room she had just left, the room in’ which 
the old Florentine cabinet had guarded the jewels so long and 

faithfully. “Tell me, what have you discovered ? When did you 
discover it ?” 
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She told him clearly, briefly, succinctly. In two minutes he was 
in complete possession of all her facts. 

Then he spoke. In a low level tone that sent every word 
straight to her understanding; moving from her only so far as 
enabled him to shut the door and stand against it, he said— 

“Listen, Constance Brymer! Last night I heard an unaccus- 
tomed sound in the house, I came out into the corridor and saw 
nerve yourself—Marcus Gwynn creeping outofthisroom. Listen 
still! Heaven only knows what I suspected, or how miserable, 
amazed, and horror-stricken I was % 

“You dare ” she was beginning passionately, but he silenced 
her by a gesture. 

“T dare nothing, [ am too utterly crushed. I only tell you what 
I saw. I leave you to draw your own deductions. In the middk 
of the night Marcus Gwynn came creeping out of your room like 
a thief; where were you?” 

He asked it so peremptorily that in spite of her indignation 
she stammered out,- 

“I slept with my cousin Belle, as I said I should, you 
remember.” 

“In the dead of night Marcus Gwynn crept like a thief from 
your room; this morning your diamonds are gone! Will you 
rouse the house, sound the alarm, and take the thief (whoever he 
may be, he can’t be far off), red-handed? I am a strict lover of 
justice! J have no sympathy with interesting criminals; shall | 
take you down now to tell the story of your loss to Marcus 
Gwynn?” 

She stood up, fair and furious, her hands held out before he1 
to keep him off, for he was advancing upon her as he spoke. 

“JT am hateful to you, revolting to you,” he said, savagely. 
“Even now, while you are smarting under the knowledge that 
your lover may be branded as a dastardly thief, you shrink from 
me as if J had injured you, and are panting to get to him. 
Verily, Miss Brymer,’ he went on with inconceivable bitterness, 
“you women play the Mephistopholean part better than ever in 
these days. You are tempting me now to help you to shield your 
lover’s name, tempting me 

“I don’t want you for an ally; Marcus Gwynn’s name is saf 
enough,” she said, dauntlessly. 

“Girl! woman! do you believe in his innocence still, and 
defy me to prove him guilty?” he ground out the words, melo- 
dramatically between his teeth in a way that would have made 
her laugh, had not what was dearer to her than her life been at 
stake. As it was, her sense of humour struggled wearily with 
the sickening presentiment that sorrow would soon blunt all her 
faculties for fun or pleasure of any sort. 

“You believe him innocent, you love him still? You love 
him so passionately (curse him) that you prefer to believe him 
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“LOVES A TYRANT!” 


innocent against the evidence of your senses and my eyes. Do 
you dare me to tell my story to the world? I saw Marcus 
Gwynn leave Miss Brymer’s room like a thief in the middle 
of the night. The next morning her diamonds were gone! How 
would this story sound ?” 

“Tell it and try,” she said, suddenly dropping her warding-off 
hands, and speaking calmly ; «J should tell my story afterw ards, 
It is a short one, interesting only to my self. I gave him the 
diamonds !” 

As he fell back a pace or two with a subdued groan of 
mingled surprise, relief, fear, and fury, Constance Brymer passed 
him with such a look of haughty contempt and aversion in her 
eyes as he never forgot or forgave. 

“YT gave them to him,’ she repeated, letting each word fall 
clear and distinct like shot upon his ear. “ Now, do your worst !” 

“You have silenced me for ever,” he recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to say, hurrying after her; but she slipped past him, and 
getting into her own room, locked the door. Then falling upon 
her knees with a moan and a stifled er y, the exceeding bitterness 
of which sounded like the death knell of all hope in her own 
ears, she prayed to God to forgive her the lie that she had told. 

While she prayed, Marcus in vain impatience was waiting for 
her answer to the note which Mr. Conway picked up and secreted 
when he came into the corridor from his interview with her in 
the room where the now empty Florentine cabinet stood. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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PRINCE BISMARCK has appealed unto Cesar, and has secured a 
decisive judgment in his favour. Herr Richter appears to have 
totally failed to gauge the feelings of the people, or indeed to 
appreciate the fact that the German Empire is a nation, at any 
rate on such points as.imperial defence. Many German Liberals, 
stout partisans on most points, have supported the Chancellor on 
the Septennate Bill against the leaders of a faction, and the 
presumption of Richter and Windhorst setting up as military 
authorities against such men as Von Moltke and Bronsardt 
excited nothing but ridicule and anger in the constituencies. The 
German Liberals, the Social Democrats, the Centre, the Guelphs, 
have all lost heavily at the polls; the National Liberals and the 
Conservatives have secured their seats. But the Ultra-Con- 
servatives were not best pleased at the increase of the National 
Liberals, and as the extreme wing of this party has before now 
quarrelled with Prince Bismarck, it is upon the Free Conserva- 
tives and the National Liberals that the Prince will have to lean. 
There was one drop of bitter in the sweet, one incident in the 
election which, interesting to outsiders, must have been a 
disappointment to the German Government—namely, the solid 
Anti-German vote given by the annexed provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine. The fact is interesting to us, because it indicates that 
in time, not Prince Bismarck, but his successor may have to deal 
with an Ireland on the frontier. The analogy between Ireland 
and the two provinces is, of course, very partial, and on some 
points fails altogether. But, without an exception, Alsace and 
Lorraine have returned “ Protesters ”—that is, members who may 
occupy some day in the Reichstag a position very similar to that 
of the Irish members in the House of Commons, the business of 
both being to protest against the government of their country by 
a foreign power. It will be interesting to watch how the German 
Empire will deal with a difficulty which seems to be too much 
for the British Empire. 

The majority for the Septennate Bill is, no doubt, the best guar- 
antee of peace between France and Germany: and though the 
French were naturally touched by the Alsace-Lorraine vote, the 
war-scare in the West of Europe has sensibly subsided. In Eastern 
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Europe we have the authority of the Prime Minister for saying 
that “the prospects of peace are brilliant.” Not that the inter- 
minable Bulgarian question is a bit nearer settlement than it was 
a month ago: on the contrary, there has been a fresh rising in 
Silistria and Rustchuk, on the part of the pro-Russian faction, 
which has been promptly and severely repressed by the Regency. 
Nor have M. Zaukoff and the representatives of the Regents 
come to terms at Constantinople. But the idea seems to be 
gradually gaining ground ae the powers that it is nobody’s 
business to beard the Czar for the sake of a prince who has 
disappeared, or a people who cannot give a quid pro ~ The 
Bulgarians are, of course, a people “rightly struggling to be free,” 
and the Muscovite is no doubt a barbar ian, who debauches pe ople 
with gold, and has no sympathy with self-government. But, 
after all, there are a great many of these same barbarians, who 
are quite ready to go “to war with anybody without pay for the 
sake of the Czar. Sir Charles Dilke’s article in the Fortnightly 
Review probably told Prince Bismarck, if he read it, nothing 
about Russia which he did not know; and from the first the 
Chancellor has always declared that he had no idea of risking a 
war with Russia for the sake of Bulgaria. The failure of Lord 
Iddesleigh to get Germany and Austria to take any joint action in 
opposition to Russia is not so difficult to understand, if the facts 
in the article on Russia in the Fortnightly Review be true, or 
even approximately correct. That article has probably caused a 
good many Englishmen an uneasy sensation, and has somewhat 
diminished their anxiety to interfere on behalf of a people rightly 
struggling to be free. A war with Russia England must under- 
take, ‘and that before e very long; but it will be for India, not for 
Bulgaria; for the British, not for the Turkish Empire. When 
one comes calmly to consider the case, one rather wonders at the 
forbearance of the Czar, who has no parliamentary op posi ition to 
encounter, in not walking into Bulgaria. Russia could occupy 
Bulgaria at any moment she chose, without provoking war. The 
struggle will come about Constantinople. Would England go to 
war to keep Russia out of Constantinople? That would surely 
depend on the state of things in Egypt, where we are always 
waiting for the Report of a Special Commissioner, and in the 
meantime holding the country. The Radicals grumble a good 
deal at the cost and continuance of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff's 
Mission, and with reason. Why should we sacrifice our best 
officers and pay enormous salaries, if British interests are not to 
benefit thereby? The British democracy i is not a magnified Mrs. 
Jellaby, whose telescopic philanthropy led her to neglec t her 
kitchen, her children, and her husband, whilst she looked after 
the moral and material welfare of the Kariboo Indians. Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff is no doubt engaged in the very difficult 
task of persuading the Sultan to consent to the abolition of the 
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Capitulations, which will be a great boon to Egypt, for the Inter- 
national Courts were the curse of the country. But do we mean 
to take Egypt, formally or virtually? Unless the directness of 
our interest in the very expensive business of reorganising Egypt 
be made a little plainer to the ordinary man, there will grow up 
a feeling of impatience at the expenditure on Egypt, which the 
Government will have to reckon with in the country. 

That portion of the fwx Romuli whom John Bright called the 
residuum, but who call themselves Socialists, have discovered a 
new mode of teasing society—namely, by church brawling under 
the title of church parades. St. Giles’s, Camberwell, and St. 
Mark’s, Kennington, had already been the scenes of their 
rowdyism; but their ambition was not appeased, and nothing less 


than an occupation of St. Paul’s would satisfy them. With 
incredible and ee able weakness the Cathedral authorities 
agreed to place the whole of the nave and half the space under 


the dome at the disposal of the Socialists, who were good enough 
to designate both the preacher and the text. They requested 


that the Archbishop of Canterbury should preach from Ephesians 
iv. 28, “Let him that stole steal no more, but rather let him 
labour, working with his hands.” ‘The Primate is a prudent man, 


and he probably saw that this text might have a disagreeable 
personal application to very many Social “Democrats; it is 3 alway S 
dangerous to preach at individuals, especially when they hail 
from the slums. Accordingly, the Archbishop did not appear, 

but Archdeacon Gifford preached a plain, sensible sermon, which 
was interrupted by shouts and cries and clapping and shuffling of 
feet. In fact, the whole body of the Cathedral was filled with a 
mob of idle ruffians, who turned the most beautiful service in the 
world into a kind of disorde rly political meeting. Outside the 
Cathedral there was an overflow meeting—we beg pardon, we 
mean service—for the benefit of a huge mob that stretched from 
the Cathedral steps right down Ludgate Hill. In full canonicals, 
Canons Gregory and Kelly, with a choir, conducted a service 
in the open air, and were only driven into the church again by a 
man’s persistently substituting “Dare to be a Daniel” for the 
hymn of the day. These Sunday demonstrations of Socialists are 
a disgrace to any civilised country, as well as being a very great 
cost to the ratepayers. The February riots of last year, it turns 
out, cost the ratepayers between six and seven thousand pounds, 
and it is simply intolerable that Londoners should be heavily rated 
to keep up ten thousand constables, and that these disturbances 
should be allowed to continue. Not only does it cost the rate- 
payers money, but it robs the policemen of their well-earned 
Sunday’s rest, as they all have to turn out on these occasions. 
“Now then! why don’t you drive over some of these Socialist 
beggars, and let us get home to our fires?” a policeman was heard 
observing to a cabby on the Sunday in question. “With all my 
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heart, Robert,’ replied the cabby, “provided you'll see me 
through the business.” These Socialists are hostes humani 
generis, and ought to be treated as such. 

At half-past ‘five on the morning of Ash Wednesday the resi- 
dents and visitors in the Riviéra were awoken by that indescrib- 
able noise which precedes an earthquake, and w hich is universally 
admitted to be the most terrifying in the world. It is like 
thunder in the very room, beneath, above. and around you. This 
awful roar was followed by a severe earthquake shoe :k, and in the 
neighbourhood of Ventimiglia, at Savona, and Diana-Marina by 
the most disastrous consequences. At a village called St. Pierre 
a woman was killed by a falling ceiling; at Daluis the parish 
church fell ; at Bourjon six persons were injured and thirty-three 
houses severely damaged ; at Castillon one woman and two chil- 
dren were buried, and forty persons were more or less hurt. 
At Savona two hundred dead and twenty badly wounded were 
dug out, while the whole village of Diana-Marina is in ruins, only 
one house being left standing, and thousands of homeless people 
wandering about. At the more fashionable Riviera a the 
shock, though violent, did not do much damage. t Mentone 
the lar ge cupola i in the Cathedral and the vault in the c re apel of the 
White Penitents fell i in, while at Nice several houses were damaged. 
Cannes escaped with a severe shaking ; a lady was thrown out of 
her bed on to the floor in one of the hote ls, and, of course, the 
whole population turned out in the airiest and fairiest of costumes. 
At Nice a considerable number of people camped out under vari- 
ous kinds of improvised tents in private gardens and public 
squares. One lady who had rushed forth in her nightdress, 
could not be induced to return indoors, so fixing a Japanese 
umbrella in the ground, she finished her toilette sub Jove torrido. 
There was a regular exodus from Nice and Cannes, and after the 
first few hours a tremendous rush upon the Paris trains. The 
stations presented a piteous spectacle of panic and confusion ; 
four or five extra trains were put on every day, and they all came 
up, one after the other, crammed with fugitives of all sorts and 
conditions, the fashionable lady, with seal-skin cloak thrown over 
her ball-dress, the terrified banker flying to his coffers, the help- 
less invalid, the sobered gambler forced to relinquish a run on 
red. Curiously enough, Monte Carlo, which, from its position 
under beetling cliffs, one would have thought peculiarly danger- 
ous, escaped without a shock, though three weeks later, about 
the 12th of March, there was a second series of shocks at Monte 
Carlo, Nice, and Cannes, and no doubt there are many excellent 
people who joyfully anticipate the swallowing up of the Casino 
by the gaping earth. It is not comforting to reflect that these 
islands lie directly in the volcanic belt that runs from the south 
up to Iceland, and that Dr. Falb predicts “critical days” about 
the 7th of April. In this second series of shocks, about the 12th 
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of March, the most dramatic scenes took place in the Casino: 
the tables shook, the gamblers fled, and the croupiers, determined 
to die at their posts, raked in the money. 

Lord Salisbury’s Government has been very unlucky in many 
ways. First of all there was the resignation of Lord Randolph 
Churchill; then there came the unfortunate death of Lord Iddes- 
leigh, under circumstances peculiarly distressing to the Prime 
Minister. The loss of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was no less serious 
than either Lord Randolph's defection or Lord Iddesleigh’s decease. 
On Friday, the 4th of March, Sir Michael had to battle with an 
unusually brutal and persistent attack in the House of Commons 
from the Parnellites. ‘The Government had made arrangements 
for an all-night sitting to carry their estimates; their young 
supporters had come down prepared to fight the Irish until break 
of day, when between two and three oclock in the morning it 
got about the Conservative benches that Sir Michael Beach was 
ill, and couldn’t sit any longer. It had been observed that when 
answering with his invariable courtesy the jeers and insults of 
the Irish members, he seemed to be in pain, and his eyelids 
winked and twitched more noticeably than ever. But as they 
watched him, none (save, perhaps, one or two) imagined that it 
was his last appearance in the House of Commons, or were aware 
of the seriousness of his illness. The next day the world was 
startled by reading the news of the resignation of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, which was accompanied by a medical certificate 
signed by Sir William Jenner, Dr. Robson Roose, and Mr. 
Critchett, and setting forth that the Minister had a cataract in 
either eye, that his general health had greatly deteriorated, and 
that unless he retired from office he would break down altogether, 
and be unable to have the operation performed. But more re- 
markable still was an appended report from Mr. Critchett, by 
which it appeared that cataract had shown itself in Sir Michael’s 
eyes as long ago as last November. ‘Then how on earth came he 
to take office? and of all offices such an office as that of Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant? Here we have had in the 
last six months Lord Iddesleigh accepting the Foreign Office with 
pronounced heart disease, and Sir Michael Beach taking the 
Irish office with a cataract in either eye! The consequence 
in both cases was of course a pathetic breakdown; and one 
cannot help thinking that in each case the medical men were 
much to blame for allowing their distinguished patients ever to 
commence a task that was obviously beyond their strength. 
Really in future a Prime Minister should insist on a medical 
certificate of fitness before he bestows an office. And so Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has gone from us, in political prime (he 
was just over fifty), and in the enjoyment of the confidence of 
his party and the respect of his opponents. He was a shy, 
reserved man, to whom conversation with his fellows was a 
VOL. XVI. 32 
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difficulty, with delicate and refined features, on which of late an 
expression of melancholy had settled. His natural pride was 
perhaps stiffened by the pecuniary losses which he, in common 
with all owners of land, had in the last few years suffered. It is 
impossible to say whether as an Irish Secretary he was a success 
or a failure, because his administration had only just begun, and 
he retired before the Irish proposals of the Cabinet could be pro- 
duced. It is generally admitted that in the very difficult winter 
of 1886-7 he succeeded, by an infinite amount of tact, in per- 
suading many of the landlords not to press their full legal rights, 
and thus averted a good deal of suffering. But how many 
Ministers has this Irish monster devoured, killed, literally or 
figuratively? The Irish office killed Mr. Forster ; it bent Sir 
George Trevelyan’s back and whitened his beard; and now it 
has swallowed up Sir Michael Beach. The next candidate for 
destruction is Mr. Arthur Balfour, who has no appearance of 
robustness, and who has hitherto passed for a languid philosopher 
from Cambridge. As Secretary of State for Scotland Mr. Balfour 
has done very well, though his parliamentary manner is too 
easual, and his speeches suffer from slovenly preparation. But 
the acceptance of the Irish Secretaryship seems to have changed 
Mr. Balfour’s nature. He is a different man; his back is straight- 
ened, and his whole tone and bearing are more resolute than they 
were. Differing from Sir Michael Beach, he does not waste his 
breath in trying to conciliate the Irish members, who could 
hardly believe their ears when they were plainly told the other 
day that people who resisted the constabulary might expect to 
be shot. But Mr. Balfour has a terrible task before him, through 
which all must wish him well. The appointment of the Marquis 
of Lothian to take Mr. Balfour’s place as Secretary for Scotland 
cannot be regarded as altogether a good one. Scotland is an 
important part of the United Kingdom, and the Scotch think 
they are entitled to a Cabinet Minister for their Secretar y. Lord 
Lothian is not only not a Cabinet Minister, but he is totally 
unknown in the political world, of which he has no experience. 
Then he is in the House of Lords, and inaccessible to the queru- 
lous Caledonians, who cannot heckle a Marquis with as much 
ease as a plain Mister. The result will be that the bulk of Scotch 
business will fall again into the hands of the Lord Advocate, 
whose supremacy is thus restored. 

Parliament met on the 27th of January, and by the middle of 
March they succeeded in passing one rule of sixteen ‘lines, the object 
of which is to curtail prolixity! Four years ago the House of 
Commons decided the really important principle of what is called 
the cléture,—namely, that the majority has a right to protect 
itself against the malice and impertinence of the minority. 
Obstruction is treason, not so much against Parliament, as against 
the nation; it is not the inconvenience caused to indiv iduals, but 
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the deliberate waste of the public time, that constitutes the 
heinousness of the offence. It is a malpractice that was unknown 
to former ages, that has grown up with the extension of the 
franchise, that has been occasionally resorted to by all parties, 
and has now become the settled and avowed policy of the Irish 
Nationalists. Mr, Dillon blurted out, in his impetuous way, that 
it was not the desire of the Parnellites “to confine themselves to 
reasonable and moderate debate,” because they had acquired 
their influence over the Irish masses by “ making themselves a 
nuisance to the House of Commons.” Very well; then the 
question comes to be, Can obstruction kill the House of Commons, 
or can the House of Commons kill obstruction? The almost 
interminable, and (to the outside public) intolerable debate on 
the first rule really rolled round one point, although by moving 
amendments to every line the Irish members argued anew all the 
questions about the rights of minorities that had been settled in 
1883. The only difference between the old and the new rule of 
closure is this: That the veto of the Chair is substituted for its 
initiative. Under the old rule, the Chair had to declare, upon his 
own judgment, that it was “the evident sense of the House” that 
the question had been adequately discussed ; and then a motion 
had to be made, supported by not less than two hundred mem- 
bers, in case the opposing minority was more than forty, “ that 
the question be now put.” Under the new rule, a member rising 
in his place may move, “ that the question be now put,” “unless 
it shall appear to the Chair that such motion is an abuse of the 
Rules of the House, or an infringement of the rights of the 
minority,” and on those words the only important argument 
centred. Mr. Gladstone tried very hard to prove that the substitu- 
tion of a veto for an initiative would increase the difficulties of 
the Chair, and lay upon its occupant a burden to which mortal 
shoulders were unequal ; Lord Hartington contended that the new 
rule lightened rather than augmented the responsibilities of the 
Chair; and the whole Gladstonian-Parnellite party supported 
Mr. Whitbread, the Member for Bedford, in an amendment toa 
dispense with the intervention of the Chair altogether, and to 
have a closure without a safeguard. Why do you want the 
protection of the Chair? What are you afraid of? asked 
Sir William Harcourt, with a horrible leer across the table of 
the House. We are afraid, said Mr. Goschen, that the majority 
might some day be led by a man less calm, less passionless, less 
free from party bias than the right hon. gentleman, the Member 
for Derby. There was an interesting discussion towards the end 
of the debate upon the point whether the closure should, in the 
face of an opposition of more than forty, be supported by two 
hundred, or by a smaller number, or by a proportional majority 
of three to two. The smaller the number requisite to enforce the 
closure, the more stringent it would obviously be; and though the 
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Government stood by their own rule, they let it be understood 
that they would not object to see a small number carried by the 
House. However, the Parnellites and the more timid members 
of the Tory party followed Mr. Smith into the lobby, and the 
two hundred was retained, which, together with the previous 
sanction of the Chair, renders anything like an oppression of the 
minority a sheer impossibility. But the whole debate was of the 
dullest and most undignified description, and did much to sink 
the House of Commons still lower in the eyes of the public. It 
is not perhaps possible that outsiders should follow debates about 
the very complicated Rules of the House of Commons,—rules of 
which some of its older members are profoundly ignorant ; and it 
is only natural that people should tolerate with great impatience 
a discussion which they cannot follow. But it was not only 
the prolongation, but the indecorum of the debate, the unseemli- 
ness of the language, the studied insults levied by the Irish 
members at the Chair and the House, the deliberate repetition 
of almost identical words and phrases by those who wish to 
prove the impossibility of governing Ireland, that disgusted the 
outside audience. When once the public turns instinctively from 
the debates in the newspapers as from something disagreeable 
and contemptible, the influence and reputation of the House of 
Commons will disappear, and it will cease to be the mirror of the 
nation. It may recover its position, but it can only be by a 
prompt and firm repression of what, for want of a more elegant 
term, must be called blackguardism. 

The policy and prospects of the Government have naturally 
been much discussed. Mr. Gladstone declared that the Govern- 
ment had made a mistake in putting the Rules of Procedure 
before the other business of the session, and expressed a doubt 
whether Mr. Smith would ever recover the time he had wasted 
in obtaining a new closure. The Unionist Liberals, too, began to 
murmur audibly at the slowness of the Government in asserting 
law and order in Ireland, and began to ask themselves why 
they were supporting this Conserv ative Government. Doubtless 
it might have been better if the Government had brought forward 
their Irish measures immediately, and trusted to the old closure 
rule, with a strong Speaker in the chair, to get it through the 
Lower House. But they have now brought forward their Bill 
for strengthening the law and for the better prevention of crimes 
in Ireland. The measure is a strong one, but not stronger than the 
exigencies of the situation required, and it will be supported by 
the vast majority of the nation out of doors, despite of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. There is nothing so foolish as a weak. coercion 
bill, which excites as much odium as a strong measure, and 
is perfectly ineffectual. The Home Rule Jacobin party will, of 
course, agitate on platforms against it ; they will perhaps take 
their cue from the Pall Mall Gazette, and incite the Irish to the 
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use of dynamite and steel. But the domestic history of the 
United States proves that modern democracy is very impatient 
of disorder, and very intolerant of professional law-breakers. 
The Americans make shorter work of Social Democrats than Sir 
Charles Warren dare do; and the British public is not likely, when 
once roused, to be more tolerant of rebellion than their cousins 
across the water. People talk a little wildly of the Government 
being defeated over their Crimes Bill. It would be interesting 
to know how that result can be attained in the House of 
Commons. The Liberal Unionists are pledged up to the eyes to 
support the Ministry in strengthening the law in Ireland, and so 
long as they support the Cabinet there is a solid barrier of a 
hundred votes between Mr. Gladstone and the Treasury bench. 
Sunday, the 13th of March, being the anniversary of the 
assassination of Alexander II., was selected by the regicide party 
in Russia for an attempt upon the life of his successor, which 
happily was prevented by the vigilance of the police. It is 
always difficult to get a correct version of these events in Russia, 
where it is considered politic by the authorities to keep these 
things from the knowledge of the public. Three things certainly 
happened in St. Petersburg on Sunday, the 13th of March: the 
Czar, Czarina, and Czarevitch drove in the morning from the 
Anitchkoff Palace to the fortress Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
to attend the funeral service at the tomb of the late Czar; the 
Imperial family left in the afternoon for Gatschina; and the 
police arrested some half-dozen young men in the Newsky Pro- 
spect, who were found to have bombs and dynamite about their 
persons. But the accounts differ as to whether the arrests were 
made before the Imperial sleighs started in the morning for the 
church, or at two o'clock in the afternoon before they started for 
the Warsaw station. According to one telegram, the Emperor 
and his son were just leaving the Anitchkoff Palace in their 
sleigh, when the police pounced on the young men, and during 
the fracas the Imperial party drove swiftly and unconsciously 
past to the church service. According to another version, the 
arrests were made just as the Czar was about to start for the 
station, whereupon his horses were stopped, and he was persuaded 
to take another route. One of the conspirators carried an 
explosive bomb under his armpit, whilst another had a quantity 
of dynamite concealed in a sham book, made up and labelled to 
look like a work on constitutional law. Several of the bombs 
contained leaden balls filled with strychnine, and all the prisoners, 
two of whom were students, carried poison about their persons, 
evidently intending to commit suicide when arrested. Following 
the capture on the “Newsky Prospect, the police made fifty arrests 
in the capital, among them being twenty women attending the 
lectures at the Bestudoff Institution. ‘There was evidently a, 
deeply-laid and widely-spread conspiracy against the life of the 
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Czar, though whether it was the ordinary Nihilist machination, 
or the expression of discontent at the peaceful policy of the Czar, 
is not known. 

It is impossible to turn one’s back upon the month of March 
without a parting curse upon its weather. In the middle of the 
month, just as we were thinking of buying our spring clothes and 
reducing our coal bills, the country was plunged into the depth 
of winter. Snow fell all over the country, three or four inches 
deep ; there were seven and twelve degrees of frost in the night ; 
and London was once more encumbered with those blackened 
heaps of mud and snow which render it the worst city in the 
world after a snowstorm. England has many faults, despite of 
which we all, like Byron, “love her still;” but the poet was 
quite right in making her “cloudy climate” the head and front 
of her offending. This second winter in the spring is more trying 
than anything else, not excepting the House of Commons. 

A. A. B. 








Critical Notices. 





LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL.* 


THIs is astudy of Lord Randolph's 
political career by the Author of 
‘ Civilisation and Progress,’ and 
the “ Religion of the Future,” as- 
sociated with a study of English 
democracy of the present and the 
time to come. Commencing with a 
brief account of democracy as it is, 
he deals in succession with the 
“ Coger’s Hall,” the well-known de- 
bating society of Fleet Street—the 
character of the present House of 
Commons, theriseof Lord Randolph 
Churchill, his reputation as an 
orator and statesman, the dangers 
of English democracy, the press and 
the demagogue, and the illusions of 
the press, Mr. Crozier thus defines 
the aim of his book :— 





“To examine the political career of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, his principles, 
method, and political aims; to take 
stock and inventory of the amount and 
quality of ability and character that 
have gone to make up his success, and 
more than all, to discover, if possible, the 
conditions at present existing in English 
politics and society, which have assisted 
and permitted such a man, with such 
intellectual and moral outfit, to rise to 
his present position of influence and 
power.” 


He claims to treat Lord Randolph 
from a “ political rather than from 
a personal standpoint,” but there is 
a little too much bias in it to bear 
out his claim of impartiality. To 


* “Tord Randolph Churchill.” By 
JOHN BEATTIE Crozier. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 


be frank, Mr. Crozier does not 
believe in the leader of Tory 
Democracy at all. He considers he 
has won his present position by 
theatrical trickery, and that he 
possesses none of the qualities of 
a great statesman. The chapter on 
Lord Randolph Churchill as an 
orator is interesting, because the 
author records his own impressions 
of the Paddington speech ; which, 
we may mention, were not at all 
flattering. Under the heading of 
the “Illusions of the Press,’”’ some 
smart stabs are given at the Daily 
News for its commendation of cer- 
tain portions of Lord Randolph’s 
career. His own admirers being 
now in a disillusioned condition, 
Mr. Crozier’s book may do good 
in pointing out to the public that 
flash politicians—we do not apply 
the term especially to Lord Ran- 
dolph—do not necessarily make 
good statesmen ; a lesson required 
to be laid to heart in these days of 
pinchbeck politics. 


PALESTINE IN THE 
OF CHRIST.* 


STUDENTS of the New Testament 
will find Professor Stapfer’s work 
(the third edition) of considerable 


* “ Palestine in the Time of Christ.” 
By EDMOND STAPFER, D.D. Translated 
by Annie Harwood Holmden. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1886. 
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value, and on some points indeed 
indispensable. The learned author 
has collected together much in- 
teresting and useful material on the 
social and religious life of the Jews 
in the first century, the work being, 
in fact, a continuation of the 
writer’s erudite work, ‘Les Idées 
Religieuses en Palestine a l’époque 
de Jésus Christ.” The scope of 
the book will be apparent when 
we mention some of the subjects 
included under the two sections in 
which the book is divided : Book I. 
“Social Life;” Book II. “ The 
Religious Life.” The former 
embraces the geography of the 
Gospels, the Sanhedrin, population, 
home life, dwellings, literature and 
art, science, etc. The second 
division includes Pharisees and 
Sadducees under the Maccabees and 
under Herod the Great, Hillel and 
Shammai, synagogue, Sabbath, 
feasts, prayer, temple, Jesus and 
the preaching of the Gospel. A 
most useful Bibliography is added, 
and maps of Palestine in the time 
of Christ (with one on modern 
Jerusalem), tables of the genealogy 
of the Herods, the civil and re- 
ligious authorities, and a plan of the 
Temple are given. It only remains 
to be added that there is a very ser- 
viceable index, and a table of pas- 
sages in the Bible mentioned in the 
work. Professor Stapfer’s book 
should find a place on the shelf of 
every clerical library, and indeed be 
in the hands of all those who desire 
to intelligently study the sacred 
writings from the standpoint of 
contemporaneous thought and his- 
tory. Mrs. Holmden also deserves 
great praise for the excellence of 
her translation. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY.* 


THE veteran littérateur, Charles 
Mackay, has issued in a ‘couple of 


*“Through the Long Day.” By 
CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. ' 1887, 
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volumes the “memorials of a literary 
life during half a century.” Each 
volume contains a frontispiece por- 
trait of the author, the one repre- 
senting him in the heyday of his 
fame, and the other as he is now, a 
partially forgotten writer, with a 
look of pessimism and regret at the 
vanished past on his face, which 
feeling frequently displays itself in 
these otherwise interesting pages. 
The work may be looked upon as 
a supplement to another, written 
nearly eleven years ago, ‘‘ Forty 
Years’ Recollection of Life, Litera- 
ture, and Politics.” On thisoccasion 
Mr. Mackay breaks new ground, 
and gives fuller details than would 
have been judicious or profitable 
before. Among many entertaining 
chapters we may note those devoted 
to “ The Newspaper Press Half a 
Century Ago,” “ Breakfasts with 
Samuel Rogers,” “ Little Dinners 
at the ‘Star and Garter,’ Richmond,” 
“New York during the Civil War,’ 
and “ Mr. Jefferson Davis.” 

Of the well-known quarrel be- 
tween Dickens and Thackeray at 
the Garrick Club, Mr. Mackay 
writes :— 

“Andrew Arcedeckne, one of the 
members, was a country ge ntleman who 
sometimes sang a comic speech in lieu 
of making a dignified speech when a 
dignified speech was expected of him. 
Thackeray first met him at the Garrick, 
cultivated his acquaintance, made note 


of his eccentricities, and in due time 
introduced him as ‘ Fowker’ in one of 
his most popular novels, in such a 


manner that all his friends recognised 
the portrait, although the name was not 
mentioned. Arcedeckne expressed much 
displeasure to his intimates at the cari- 
cature which the novelist had drawn of 
him, but took no public or personal 
notice to Thackeray, though he might 
have done so if he had been as thin- 
skinned as Thackeray himself was when 
similar liberties were taken with him. 
Thackeray, with all his good nature, 
thought it fair to caricature other people, 
but very unfair for the people to carica- 
ture him. When Mr. Yates wrote and 
published a not particularly flattering, 
but not ill-natured description of him, 
described solely from the knowledge he 
had acquired of him in the Garrick Club, 
he forgot the similar case of ‘ Fowker,’ 
in which he was the offending party, 
and vowed such social vengeance against 
Mr. Yates as it was possible to take. 





The result was a literary /iasco, which 
led to the withdrawal of Mr. Yates from 
the club, and threatened to lead to the 
withdrawal of Charles Dickens 
Happily for the club, and perhaps for 
Thackeray also, this consummation of 
a dispute, which Mr. Thackeray ought 
never to have instigated, was averted.” 


also. 


The volumes contain many inte- 
resting literary anecdotes of a similar 
character. 


THE MUSICIAN.’ 


TuHis is the last instalment of a 
most valuable work which has been 
some years in preparation, and 
which has been issued from time 
to time in small handy volumes at 
an exceedingly cheap price. It is 
written by a teacher of great ex 
perience to meet a pressing want of 
those pianists who desire to do some- 
thing better than to rattle off bril- 
lant roulades a little less perfectly 
than a barrel-organ would have 
accomplished them. Each grade is 
complete in itself, and cuts out 
work enough for a diligent student 
for about two years. It starts with 
a full list of the pieces to be studied, 
arranged in order of difficulty; and 
to obtain such a list from a teacher 
of the eminence of Mr. Ridley 
Prentice would be in itself well 
worth the few pence charged for 
the book. But when, in addition, 
the ‘“‘ Musician” provides a full 
critical analysis of about a quarter 
of the pieces in the list, and gives 
clear help towards the analysis of 
the rest, it is manifest that we 
have a great boon in these little 
books for both teachers and 
students. The first grade opens 
with a simple melody of Schumann, 
which a httle child who has not 
long begun music can readily accom- 
plish, and the explanation of whose 
structure he can easily understand, 
so simply and clearly is it put 
forth, and the sixth grade closes 


* “The Musician.” Sixth (and last) 
Grade. By Ripiey Prentice. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 1887. 
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with the glorious Appassionata 
Sonata of Beethoven, taxing every 
power of the executant, and de- 
manding close attention to Mr. 
Prentice’s excellent division and 
phrasing. In the arrangement of 
the course we notice with pleasure 
the success which the author has 
had in finding suitable pieces from 
the greatest composers in every 
grade, and the judicious way in 
which their permanent and noble 
and classical compositions are mixed 
with the more immediately attract- 
ive romantic productions of to- 
day. Side by side with Schumann, 
Volkmann, Gurlitt, etc., in the very 
first grade we find Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, etc. With 
characteristic modesty scarcely any- 
thing is recommended from — the 
author’s own tasteful works, though 
so many of them are eminently 
suitable for his present purpose. 
Anecdotes and shght programme- 
sketches are introduced here and 
there with the happiest effect ; and 
one longs for more of them. With 
the “ Musician” beside him as a 
sort of dictionary and anulysis, the 
pianist who works through the 
pieces it recommends in the manner 
it lays down will have acquired a 
priceless power; he will have really 
penetrated to the meaning of the 
music he plays. He will be like a 
painter who knows anatomy, like 
an author who has really studied 
literature. Not the surface alone, 
but the glorioussecrets of the depths 
of the great ocean of sound will be 
laid bare before him. The intrinsic 
excellence of these admirable little 
books is sufficient to ensure their 
success as soon as known ; and we 
see with pleasure that they have 
already received the high sanction 
of Professor Macfarren, of Cam- 
bridge, Rev. Professor Sir Gore 
Ouseley, of Oxford, the Royal 
Academy, the Guildhall School, and 
many others of our leading centres 
of musical education. 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE.* 


Tus ‘is the first volume of the 
‘“‘ Mermaid series” of old dramatists, 
a series in which, we are told in the 
prospectus, 


‘it is proposed to issue the finest 
examples of the Elizabethan drama ”’ 
(and we may add, of the drama not 
properly to be called Elizabethan, the 
drama of Congreve and Dryden), “‘those 
which, with Shakespeare’s works, con- 
stitute the chief contribution of the 
Elizabethan spirit to the literature of 
the world.” 


Each volume will contain, on an 
average, five plays, and the plays 
will in every instance be printed in 
a complete form. The volume now 
before us, ‘‘ Christopher Marlowe,” 
is edited by Mr. Havelock Ellis, the 
general editor of the series ; and it 
contains, besides Mr. Ellis’s keen 
and brilliant introduction, a general 
introduction by Mr. J. A. Symonds, 
whose qualifications for the task no 
one will dispute, dealing in a broad 
and comprehensive way with the 
dramatic literature of the whole 
period. The body of the work 
consists of the five plays of Marlowe, 
which are, with the exception of the 
poem of “Hero and Leander,” 
practically all of value that he has 
left us; namely, both parts of 
Tamburlaine, Dr. Faustus, The 
Jew of Malta, and Edward I]. 
The text is revised from that of 
Bullen, the latest and best editor, 
and it is supplied with brief but 
sufficient notes explanatory of 
obsolete words and phrases. The 
volume is issued in two bind- 
ings, one pale green cloth, plain; 
the other, brown cloth elaborately 
ornamented. The former, which 
seems to us decidedly the best, is 
very solid and handsome in appear- 
ance ; indeed, the whole get-up— 
cover, paper, type, and not least the 
decorative headlines, etc., which are 
in Renaissance style—leaves practi- 
cally nothing to be desired. A 
series of such volumes as the pre- 


* “Christopher Marlowe.” Edited by 
HAVELOCK ELLIs. With a general intro- 
duction by J. A. SYMONDS. (Mermaid 
Series.) London: Vizetelly & Co. 1887. 
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sent one, handy to hold, handsome 
to look at, and useful to have, 
cannot fail to be appreciated by 
the public ; and not merely by that 
section of the public which usually 
concerns itself with antiquarian 
reprints, but by every student of 
our poetry, by every reader an inch 
above the level of the lending 
libraries. 


SONNETS ROUND THE 
COAST.* 
Mr. RAWNSLEY., who is the author 


of “ Sonnets at the English Lakes,” 
is not unknown to many of our 
readers, who will welcome this the 
author’s last production. The pre- 
sent little volume will well maintain 
Mr. Rawnsley’s poetic reputation. 
Each sonnet is based upon some 
personage, event, or object of 
natural or antiquarian interest sug- 
gested by our English coasts and 
their scenery ; and how rich these 
are in beauty and legendary lore 
the intelligent tourists of our sea- 
washed island know. A _ quiet 
beauty and grace pervades the 
verses, which pleasantly recall many 
scenes and memories of interest. 
Among these we may mention, “ A 
Quiet Autumn Day from the Ter- 
race at Muncaster,” “ Children on 
the Shore,’ ‘Grace Darling,” 
“Farningford, Isle of Wight,” etc. 
Notes explanatory of his references 
and legendary lore have been wisely 
added, and these should prove of 
service in explaining allusions 
which otherwise might at times be 
obscure. Amongst them is noticed 
the Gosforth cross (of which there 
exists a cast in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum), one of the most 
interesting monoliths in England, 
representing Thor’s Hammer (Ygg- 
drasil) and the Rood in one. 

* “ Sonnets Round the Coast.” By H. 


D. RAWNSLEY. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein, Lowrey & Co, 1887. 















































HISTORIC TOWNS." 


Tus, the first of a series of the 
more memorable of our historic 
towns, under the able editorship of 
the learned and well-known histo- 
rian and his coadjutor, has been 
entrusted to the care of Mr. Loftie, 
whose excellent “ History of Lon- 
don ” has well qualified him for this 
new exercise of his antiquarian and 
historical powers. In the volume 
under notice we have presented to 
us the results of the most recent dis- 
coveries, and the student of muni- 
cipal institutions will find much 
that is alike interesting and useful 
for the purposes of his investiga- 
tions. Commencing with London 
under Alfred, we have valuable 
chapters on the portreeves and 
their authority, the mayors, war- 
dens, the municipality, London and 
Middlesex, the Church in London, 
London trade, and the relation of 
that city to the kingdom. Maps 
showing the extent of London 
about 1300, Roman London, and 
the ward of Castle Baynard, form 
a convenient addendum. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Loftie on his work, 
and predict for the series, if it 
maintain the same high level of 
excellence, a well-deserved success. 
The next volume, on “ Exeter,” 
will be from the pen of Dr. Free- 
man. 


A SON OF HAGAR.* 


THE success which Mr. Hall Caine 
achieved with his first novel, “ The 
Shadow of a Crime,” is hardly re- 
peated in “ A Son of Hagar.” In 
the former he sought to penetrate 
the soul of a brave, unselfish, long- 
suffering man, and to lay bare the 
processes by which he raised himself 
to a great height of self-sacrifice. 


* “ Historic Towns.” Edited by E. A. 
FREEMAN and W. Hunt. “London,” 
By J. W. Lorrie. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1887. 

+“A Son of Hagar.” 
CAINE, London : 
1887, 


By HALL 
Chatto & Windus. 
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In the latter the aim has been to 
penetrate the soul of a bad man, 
and to lay bare the processes by 
which he is tempted to his fall. In 
his own words, he has endeavoured 
to find— 


“A character that shall be above all 
common tendencies to guilt, and yet 
tainted with the plague-spot of evil 
hidden somewhere ; then to watch the 
first sharp struggle of what is good in 
the man with what is bad, until he is in 
the coil of his temptation; and finally, 
to show in what tragic ruin a man of 
strong passions, great will, and power 
of mind may resist the force that pre- 
cipitates him and save his soul alive.” 


The principal scenes are again 
laid among the mountains of Cum- 
berland, but to give zest to their 
sweetness and solitude they have 
been put alongside scenes of the 
seamy side of London life. The 
author, who has great faith in the 
English peasant, introduces several 
characters to disprove the common 
impression that the “rustic in a 
smock-frock is dull-eyed, mulish, 
beetle-headed, and doddering ; too 
vacant to be vicious, too doltish to do 
amiss.’ In this he has been toler- 
ably successful, but we cannot say 
his tumultuous earthquaking novel 
brings much of the sweetness and 
solitude of Cumberland to our 
heart. The principal scene of the 
book, where Paul Ritson after 
marrying Greta starts on the 
honeymoon journey to London, 
bound for “ Morley’s Hotel,” gets 
upset bya railway accident, recovers 
himself in a neighbouring inn, 
journeys still on to London, and 
arriving there in the small hours in 
the morning deserts his bride in a 
convent, is perhaps possible, but 
highly improbable in these common- 
place times. If Mr. Hall Caine 
had had fewer ambitious aims, and 
had not filled his canvas with so 
many vagaries, he would have been 
more successful with “A Son of 
Hagar.” 


OUT OF TUNE.* 


A MUSICAL novel based upon the 
career of Paganini is something 
fresh, and will be turned to with 
relish by readers tired of the 
African mysteries of Mr. Rider 


Haggard. 


“That Nicolo Paganini” (says the 
author) “ was a musical phenomenon is 
probably well known to all who will 
peruse these pages; but of his mesmeric 
powers, bought at the price of a mother’s 
poverty-stricken life and lonely death, 
there is less authentic record. Here | 
am treading on debateable ground, and 
must crave indulgence. The characters 
are of course fictitious, but that Paginini 
was wrongfully imprisoned for the 
abduction of which he knew nothing, 
and was subsequently released by a high- 
born lady, whose proffered love he had 
scornfully rejected, is believed to be a 
matter of history.” 


Ramanili, the hero, the prototype 
of Paganini, is drawn with consider- 


able skill and vividness. Camilla 
is a charming character, and de- 


served a better fate than to be sacri- 
ficed to the jealous love of the 
Comtessa. But to describe is to 
divulge the plot of this clever 
Italian story, and we would rather 
our readers found that out for 
themselves. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN 
FARM.t+ 


Mr. Iron has hardly given a correct 
definition of his work in describing 
it as a romance, but this is a mere 

matter of detail, and his readers 
will forget to quibble over such 
trifles when they have read the 
story, which has already run through 
one edition. The scene is laid at one 
of those ostrich farms which are so 
numerous in South Africa, and the 
actors include everybody to be found 
on one of them, from the proprietor 


* “Out of Tune.” 
TAGE, London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
Lowrey & Co. 1887. 

t “The Story of an African Farm.’ 
Aromance. By RALPH IRON, oo. : 
Chapman «& Hall (Limited). 1887. 


By Lewis Army- 
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and overseer down to the poor little 
Kaffirs who used to be looked upon 
as of less value than the ostriches 
they tended. Forsaking entirely 
the old route, the author has struck 
out a new line for himself with the 
greatest success, and his style affords 
considerable relief after the mono- 
tony of the usual novel. The vivid 
description of the aspirations of a 
partially educated boy is most true 
to nature, and the reader will pro- 
bably find many of his own youth- 
ful doubts and fears placed before 
him again in the pages of this book. 
Not that the book is by any means 
dull ; on the contrary, many passages 
are highly humorous. “Lyndall’ S 
cynical speech to Waldo, her old 
playfellow, upon the position of 
women, is really a piece of power- 
ful writing, and will present to the 
reader a view of the matter which 
must often have come across the 
mind of every woman at some 
period of her existence. We heartily 
commend the book to all those who 
desire a natural and unforced story 
of Dutch colonial life. 


DAUGHTERS OF 
I 


( 
BELGRAVIA. 


BELGRAVIA is a bad place if we are 
to accept Mrs. Fraser’s portrait of 
it as a likeness. Saving the touch- 
ing episode of Baby and her humble 
lover, which seems to suggest that 
Mrs. Fraser might do better things 
if she chose, this is the most palat- 
able book it has for long been our 
fate to read. The magnificently 
handsome hero has ultramarine eyes, 
and behaves as might be expected 
of him ; his doings ‘and those of the 
other characters, whose personal 
beauty is generally as remarkable 
as the elasticity of their morals— 
all these things are related in a 
jargon composed i in part of French 
emancipated from all control of 


By MRS 
pe A 


* « Daughters of Belgravia.” 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 Vols. 
White & Co. 
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grammars and dictionaries. Les 
larmes au voix,embarras des richesses, 
and Savoire faire, will serve as ex- 
amples. We suppose the book is 
intended to be “spicy.” We can 
only say we much prefer a genuine 
French plat (as Mrs. Fraser would 
say), and would rather select, as a 
book for the drawing-room table— 
say, “ La Faute de L’ Abbé Mouret,” 
than “ Daughters of Belgravia.” 


A LOST REPUTATION.* 


‘A LOST REPUTATION” is a very 
charming story, and very well told 
into the bargain. It may be well 
to explain that the reputation in 
question is thatofaman. Graham 
Murray, the descendant of a proud 
race of Highland chiefs, is wrong- 
fully suspected of cheating at cards. 
His friends forsake, or at best look 


* “A Lost Reputation.” 


London : 
Elliot Stock. 1887. 
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askance at him, his betrothed will 
not share his tarnished name, and 
the real culprit, a man whom he has 
befriended, quietly holds his tongue. 
Graham’s first thought is to face the 
world, strong in the consciousness 
of his innocence, but finding that 
even his father believes him guilty, 
he consents to go to America. 
There he lives the reckless life of 
one who feels that every man’s 
hand is against him, till the kind- 
ness of the queer crabbed old 
doctor—whose portrait is an admir- 
able study—gives him hopes of 
better things ; and the yellow fever 
through which the doctor brings 
him with difficulty, joining the 
tenderness of a woman to the skill 
of a physician, is the turning-point 
in his life. How thereafter the 
brave confidence and wise counsel 
of a young girl smoothed the path 
to happiness, and the calumny that 
could never be refuted was lived 
down, we leave the reader to dis- 
cover. He can hardly fail to enjoy 
this interesting and well-told story. 



























THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which will be 
issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,’ arranged under scien- 
tifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the dates of the first 
and latest editions, the publisher’s name, the size and the price of each entry. 


Where the 'Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 


A 1._BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 
Delitzsch, F. Biblical Commentary [tr.]: Psalms v. 1; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Hodder 


A 2.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Haweis, Rev. H. R. Picture of Paul ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Simpkin. 


A 3.—_SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
Jamieson, G. Discussions on the Atonement; 16s., 8vo, Blackwood. 


A 4._CHURCH POLITY. 
Rigg, J. H. Comparative View of Church Organization ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Wesleyan 
Conference Office. 
A 5.—PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL THEOLOGY. 
Dover, Rev. T. B. The Hidden Word: meditations on the Parables; 5s., 8vo 
Sonnenschein. 





CLASS B.—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


B 1.—ETHNIC RELIGIONS. 
Wilkins, W. J. Modern Hinduism ; 16s., 8vo, Unwin. 





CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 





D 2.—LAW. 
Kant, Immanuel. The Philosophy of Law [tr.]; 5s., cr. 8vo, T. & T. Clark, Hdan. 
Pollock, F. The Law of Torts; 21s., 8vo, Stevens. 

Spinks, W. Law and Practice of Paving Private Streets; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Spon. 

D 3.—PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 

Clarke, H. W. History of Tithes; 5s., cr. 8vo, Redway. J 

Imperial White Books, Vol. I., Part I. [pop. digest of Blue Books]; 3s. 6d., 5v0, 
Cassell. 

McCarthy, J. H. The Case for Home Rule ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Chatto. 

D 4—SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Horsley, J. W. Jottings from Jail; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Unwin, 
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CLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY., 


E 3.—ASIA AND ASIA MINOR. 
Oliphant, L. Haifa; or, Life in Palestine; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Blackwood. 





CLASS F.—HISTORY. 





F 4.—_MODERN. 
Gallenga, A. Italy: Past, Present, and Future ; 2 v., 21s., 8vo, Chapman. 
O'Connor, W. A. History of the Irish People, Vol. Il.; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Simpkin. 
Porter, D. D. Naval History of Civil War in United States ; 25s., 4to, Low. 


F 5.—CONTEMPORARY. 
Laveleye, E.de. The Balkan Peninsula [tr.]; 16s., 8vo, Unwin. 
McCarthy, J. H. Ireland Since the Union ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Chatto. 


F 6.—HISTORICAL COLLATERALS. 
Douglas, W. Duelling Days in the Army; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Ward & Downey. 
Taylor, J. The Great Historic Families of Scotland ; 2 v., 45s., 4to, Virtue. 
CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 
G 1.—COLLECTIVE. 





Sanders, L. C. Celebrities of the Century ; 21s., roy. 8vo, Cassell. 
G 2.—INDIVIDUAL. 
Fraser, Bp. J. The Second Bishop of Manchester. By T. Hughes; 16s., 8vo; 
Macmillan. 


Napier, J.: a Political Biography. By A. C. Ewald; 15s., 8vo, Longman. 
Peterborough, Earl of: a Memoir. By F. 8. Russell; 2 v., 32s., 8vo, Chapman. 
Strickland, Agnes, Life of. By her Sister; 12s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Blackwood. 


CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 





H 8.—ZOOLOGY. 


Heilprin. Geographical and Geological Distrib. of Animals; 5s., cr. 8vo, Paul. 
H 9.—BOTANY. 

Boulger, G. 8. Familiar Trees, with col. pl., Vol. I.; 12s. 6d., 12mo, Cassell. 
H 10.—MEDICINE. 

Anderson, T. McCall. Diseases of the Skin ; 25s., roy. 8vo, Griffin. 


Maclaren, P. H. Atlas of Venereal Diseases ; 63s., folio, Simpkin. 
Wilson, Dr. A. Health for the People ; 7s. 6d., er. 8vo, Low. 
Wright, G. A. Hip Disease in Childhood; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Longman, 
H 11—POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 
Caddy, F. Through the Fields with Linnzeus ; 2 vols, 16s., er. 8vo, Longman. 


CLASS I._ARTS AND TRADES. 


I 2,—ENGINEERING AND MACHINERY. 
Colyer, F. Pumps and Pumping Machinery, Part II. ; 12s. 6d., 8vo, Spon. 
Holloway, T. Levelling and its Applications; 5s., 8vo, Spon. 
Luther, G. Construction of Grain Magazines ; 7s. 6d., 8vo, J. Heywood, Manes 
I 5,—INDUSTRIES. 
Crew, B. J. Practical Treatise on Petroleum ; 28s., 8vo, Low. 
Richards, J. W. Aluminium : its History, etc.; 12s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Low. 


I 6.—AGRICULTURE. 
Brown, J. C. Schools of Forestry in Germany; 5s., cr. 8vo, Oliver & B., Edin, 


Edwards, R. O. Minor Pets, ill. [sm. type]; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Morton, J.C, Labour on the Farm; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Bradbury. 
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I 11.—MUSIC. 


Lussy, M. M. Musical Expression; 3s., 8vo, Novello. 
Wagner, R. On Conducting [tr.]; 5s., cr. 8vo, W. Reeves. 


I 12.—_SPORTS AND RECREATIONS. 
Reynardson, C. T. Sports of Bygone Days; 12s., 8vo, Chapman. 


CLASS K.—-LITERATURE. 





K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 


Cicero. Oratio Philippica Secunda, with Notes G. A. Peskett ; 2 v., 3s. 6d., 12mo, 
Camb. Press. 

Evans, D. 8. Dictionary of Welsh Language, Part I.; 16s., roy. 8vo, Simpkin. 

Plato. Apologia, with Notes J. Adams; 2 v., 3s. 6d., 12mo, Camb. Press. 

Xenophon. Cyropzedia, Bks. I.—IL., with Notes H. Holden; 6s., cr. 8vo, Camb. Press, 


K 6.—POETRY. 


Botta, W. Introduction to Study of Dante ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Slark. 
Browning, Eliz. B. Poems [earlier]; 1s., 16mo, Smith & Elder. 
Rawnsley, Rev. H. R. Sonnets Round the Coast; 5s., feap. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


K 8.— DRAMA. 


Marlowe, C. Plays [Mermaid Series]; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Vizetelly. 


K 9.—FICTION. 


Dostoieffsky, F. Friend of the Family [tr. from Russian]; 5s., cr. 8vo, Vizetelly. 

Gambier, Capt. J. W. Swifter than a Weaver’s Shuttle; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr, 8vo, 
Sonnenschein. 

Gautier, Th. Mademoiselle de Maupin [tr.}; 10s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Vizetelly. 

Haggard, H. R. Dawn, 6s. (Maxwell); Jess, 6s., Smith & Elder. 

Philips, F. C. The Dean and his Daughter ; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Ward & Downey. 

Stevenson, R. L. Merry Men, and other Tales; 6s., cr, 8vo, Chatto. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual! 


TRKBEOK BANK .— Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
thampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. a 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on ps. [[2W TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Brrxsprcx Buitpine Socrery, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


POSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of . 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other HOw TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 













Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of _ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- with immediate possession, either for Building or 
chase and sale of ‘Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LanD Socrgry, as above. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. ticulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





—_—_—_ —— 








ANINFALLIBLE REMEDY 
for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
: : WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 














snataea & Co, SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made insta 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘‘ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Break! 


Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocola 
, Adam Street, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., etc. 


BFOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” °° warranted to cleanse the blood from all impuri 


; from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy 
CLARKE S Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, its effect 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from 
WORLD-FAMED parts. In bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists, 
BLO OD MIXT UJ RE Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by ti 
| Proprietors, 


HE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 
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A PEN ON A NEW PRINCIPLE! NO COMPLICATIONS!! 


‘‘ The requirements of a Fountain Pen practically met.” 





“ Our Editor wrote four hundred words with one dip.”—Dewsbury Reporter. 


THE “FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN. 












(View of Pen on enlarged scale.) 


’ This Pen is constructed on a new principle, one nib being superimposed on the other ; the upper one, which is trowel 
‘haped, forms an arch which holds the ink, and—with one dip a letter of ordinary length may be written. 


<>" Sample Box, assorted, of all kinds, by Post, Is. Id. 





PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS: 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 238 to 83, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. (Estd. 1770.) 


























































































































A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


Are admitted by thousands to be worth a Guinea 
a Box for bilious and nervous disorders, such as 
wind and pain in the stomach, sick headache, 
giddiness, fulness and swelling after meals, dizzi- 
ness and drowsiness, cold chills, flushings of heat, 
loss of appetite, shortness of breath, costiveness, 
scurvy, blotches on the skin, disturbed sleep, 
frightful dreams, and all nervous and trembling 
sensations, etc. The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have 
done it in thousands of cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to 
try one box of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX! 


For females of all ages these Pills are invaluable, as a few doses 
of them carry off all gross humours, open all obstructions, and bring 
about all that is required. No female should be without them. There 
is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S PILLS for removing 
any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the 
directions given with each bex, they will soon restore females of all ages 
to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the 
liver, they act like “MAGIC,” and a few doses will be found to work 
wonders upon the most important organs of the human machine. They 
strengthen the whole muscular system, restore the long-lost complexion, 
bring back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse into action with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical energy of the human frame. 
These are “FACTS” admitted by thousands embracing all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is Beecham’s Pills have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Prepared only and sold wholesale and retail] by the proprietor 
T. BrecHaM, Chemist, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, in boxes at 1s. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. each. Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers in the 
Kingdom. 

N.B.—Full directions are given with each box. 
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